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INSTRUCTION. 
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Since The Annals was re-established, in September, 
1868, a number of articles have appeared from differ- 
ent pens, which, while lamenting alleged deficiencies 
in deaf-mutes, proposed to remedy them by a change 
in the order of presenting the difficulties of language, 
from that adopted in the course ef instruction which 
was introduced by Dr. Peet, in the vear 1S44, and 
which has been adopted in the great majority of the 
institutions for the instruction of the deaf and damb 
in this country. 

Some of these writers advoeate a radicaily different 
system ; and others, what is practically no system at all, 
so much does it involve hap-hazard in its order and 
details. One writer, indeed, goes so far as to say the 
teachers of the present day are not toe be compared, 
as to the results they obtain, with those of a former — 
period, and inquires if it is not probably owing in great 
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measure to the fact that those to whom he awards 
this distinction had no “course of instruction.” 

Granting the assumption, the deduction is by no 
means established. 

No man can really accomplish so much, who sets out 
and continues an experimentalist, as one, who, having 
certain principles, rules and plans of procedure estab- 
lished, sees with his mind’s eye his perfected work ac- 
complished, before he applies the first stroke to the 
purpose he has in view. What would be thought of 
a man, who, beginning to build a house, dug his cellar, 
procured his materials as he wanted them, hired one or 
more men as he could get them, erected his frame, 
divided up his rooms, made modifications as he went 
on, constructed additions to supply deficiencies, and 
finally presented, as the result of his efforts, a piece of 
patch-work, which indicated the ever-veering ideas that 
experience suggested to his mind? How different this 
from the conduct of the true architect, who, bearing in 
mind the purpose for which the structure is to be 
erected, anticipates in his plan every want, fixes in 
feet and inches the size of every apartment, decides 
upon the quantity and strength of material, and pic- 
tures an elevation covering the whole, which shall 
symbolically represent to the eye the idea which the 
building, in its composite parts, is to embody in the 
uses to which it is to be applied, added to which the 
cost of the whole is estimated beforehand, and the re- 
sult in dollars and cents is settled in advance. Of 
him, as of the other, it cannot be said, “He began 
to build, but was not able to finish.” 

The assumption, however, can not be true. With 
80 many earnest laborers in the field, the teachers who 
now occupy the places of those who have gone before, 
must accomplish more than could have been accom- 
plished when the whole work was terra incognita. 

In the infancy of any art or science, every man 
must, to a certain extent, learn as he proceeds, and, in 
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default of teachers to himself, must profit by many fail- 
ures, and, after a life-time of only comparative success, 
content himself with leaving, as a legacy to his suc- 
cessors, principles which he has established, whereby 
they, though perhaps greatly his inferiors in talent, 
shall yet surpass him in what he actually accomplishes. 
The dwarf, standing on the shoulders of the giant, may 
grasp the fruit hanging above the reach of the great 
figure that supports him. 

The author of the Baconian philosophy gave ‘instru- 
ments into the hands of other men, for making dis- 
coveries of which he never dreamed. 

The inventor of the steam-engine offered to the 
world crude and_ ill-working machinery, far different 
from that of which an eloquent essayist has said: “The 
trunk of an elephant, that can pick up a needle and 
rend an oak, is as nothing to it. It can engrave a seal 
and crush masses of obdurate metal, draw out without 
breaking a thread as fine as gossamer, and lift up a 
ship of war like a bauble in the air. It can embroider 
muslin, and forge anchors, cut steel into ribbons, and 
impel loaded vessels against the fury of the winds and 
waves.” 

The man who rescued woman trom the bondage of 
the needle, contributed nothing but a little bit of steel, 
peculiarly pertorated, to the wonderful piece of mechan- 
ism which, in this day, shows itself in the perfected sew- 
ing-machine. 

Morse taught letters to the lightning, but how far in- 
ferior were the instruments he employed and the results 
he obtained, to those, which, in the hands of his humbler 
followers, have circled the world with the thought-flash- 
ing wire, have bridged oceans, and annihilated time and 
distance, as elements of the communication of intelli- 
gence between man and man. 

Pioneers loom up grandly in the perspective of his- 
tory, but in not a single particular could they compare . 
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with multitudes, who occupy, unnoticed, the foreground 
of the present. 

This is no less true of the science and art of deat- 
mute instruction. The teacher of to-day may not have 
the genius of De V’Epée and Sicard, of Gallaudet and 
the bright men whom he associated with him; but he 
sends forth a greater proportion of deaf-mutes capable 
of ministering to their own wants and to the wants of 
others, possessing a sufficient knowledge of language to 
enable them to make themselves understood, and to de- 
rive pleasure and profit from reading, and with a cul- 
ture that gives abundant resources to relieve the isola- 
tion which their peculiar calamity imposes upon them. 
He has, moreover, his own share of those instances of 
developed genius, of whom he can say, as Sicard may 
have said of Massieu and of Clerc, “These are my 
jewels.” This comparative uniformity of result has been 
attained since the crystallization of the floating principles, 
discovered by different masters, into the harmonious 
whole, represented by the course of instruction to which 
reference has been made. 

The question, as has been shown, is not between 
system and no system, neither is it whether a_ better 
work may not be produced by a revision of the old, 
or by building upon the foundation of the new 
philosophy of language, itself suggested, it is claimed, by 
some prominent teachers of deaf-mutes, through the 
analysis rendered necessary in order to reach the minds 
of this peculiar class of learners, and which has, at all 
events, been developed in some of our institutions in 
advance of the labors of savants in the outer and more 
conspicuous field of thought ; but it is, whether the svstem 
is taught in the most efficient manner, and whether, in 
connection with it, the skillful teacher may not fully 
develop, to his pupils the elements of language, and 
give them a thorough (familiarity with its use. This 
question every one must put to himself, while carefully 
watching the labors of others; and, in this connection, 
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it may be said that no principal does his duty, who 
does not carefully supervise the work of his assistants, 
and, in cases where they are not pursuing a course 
calculated to insure success, instruct them in the method 
most desirable to adopt, and report them unhesitatingly 
for dismissal, if he cannot, by painstaking illustration, 
bring about a change of practice. He must not 
satisty himself with periodical examinations into results, 
but he must see for himself that the machinery is 
properly worked, and that the daily routine of the class- 
room is exactly what it should be. No better plan 
can be devised than for the principal, when he does 
not fully approve of the practice of a given instructor, 
to take from his class a small number of pupils rep- 
resenting the average ability of the whole, and, after 
he has instructed them a week or two by what he 
considers the best method, to let the teacher compare 
their attainments with those which the rest of the class 
have made within the same period. in this way he 
will be likely to convince the teacher of the correctness 
of his views, and inspire faith in his leadership, rather 
than secure submission to what might otherwise be 
considered arbitrary authority. This work, of course, be- 
comes less and less burdensome as the teacher, awaken- 
ed by suggestion and experience, rises to a higher and 
higher plane of operation, often revealing to his quondam 
guide paths he should not be slow to follow, when 
leading others, to whom, in turn, he pays attention. 

Owing to the peculiar condition of the deaf-mute, pre- 
vious to the time when he is brought under subjection 
to the moulding hand of education, a condition which 
has not its parallel in-any other work in which mind 
comes to bear on mind, teachers are not, when first 
recruited to the service, fully panoplied for the strug- 
gle. It is for this reason that great pains must be 
taken with them at the outset of their career, by those 
whose position as experts has led to their selection for 
the office of principal. And it is for this reason, too, 
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that they should be carefully watched and thoroughly 
assisted, till time has proved them fully capable of sustain- 
ing the heat and labor of the day. 

The particular course of instruction to be pursued is 
of minor consequence, provided, as in Dr. Peet’s first, 
second, and third parts, the tundamental principles, 
idioms, and most available words are all brought in, 
sooner or later, on a plan of regular progression. 

The method by which such a work shall be taught 
is one of prime importance. 

Instruction in language may be considered under the 
threefold aspect of the grammatical, the rhetorical and 
the logical. Grammar has to do with the forms and modi- 
fications of words; Rhetoric, with their signitication, 
choice, and metaphorical use; Logie with generalization, 
limitation, assertion, and especially with seque*ce. 
Neither of these three views can be followed to the 
exclusion of the others. The natural tendency, however, 
with many teachers, is, to give prominence to grammar, 
and to drill on mere forms, without attaching so much 
importance to the circumstance, whether the written 
expression is the embodiment of a living idea in the 
mind of the pupil. Lessons well conned and_ perfectly 
recited, original sentences correctly giving a particular 
form of the verb, and translations, after a given model, 
of a number of sentences dictated by signs, satisfy his 
requirements, and the pupil is commended as a good 
scholar, who can most exactly perform the exercise thus 
prescribed, even if, when attempting to express thoughts 
in language to those not conversant with signs, he 
flounders in inextricable confusion. In the hands of 
such a mere creature of routine, no course of instruc- 
tion is of any worth. 

In a language whose words are subject to so few 
modifications as the English, Grammar is a mere in- 
cident, so easily taugnt that it isa disgrace to a teacher 
not to be able to familiarize his pupils with its few 
simple rules. 
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Rhetoric, in the sense just attached to it, is learned 
by the hearing child through use. The flow of thought 
in the current of speech, as it strikes his ear in differ- 
ent connections, gives significance to individual words, 
and the play of his own fancy gives rise to compari- 
son and metaphor. With the deaf-mute, who has no lan- 
guage, the understanding of the exact meaning of words is 
a matter of growth, of gradual aceretion. Signs hasten 
the acquisition, because they are so easily acquired as 
to cost him even less effort than speech does the hear- 
ing child, and can be applied directly to giving the 
signification of all words which are not the names of 
objects and qualities directly discoverable by the senses. 
As he is gradually introduced to reading, and taught 
to use the dictionary, he too learns the meaning of 
words from their connection, and the known introduces 
him to the unknown. 

The real basis, however, of the English language as 
an object of study, is Logic. Taking this as his stand- 
point, and teaching words in their logical relations, tlie 
teacher has no difficulty with any of his lessons. Ac- 
cording as he has this in view in the development and 
illustration of the book, will he succeed or fail. The 
deaf-mute from birth is unaccustomed to reason. THis 
ideas are impressions, not deductions. He accepts his 
experiences, nothing more. Hence the necessity of de- 
veloping his mind in such a way that he shall exer- 
cise it in the process of reasoning. 

The first step in his education is evidently to ap- 
peal directly to his senses; and here it may be laid 
down as a general principle, that, in the early stages of 
his instruction, everything should be taught, as far as 
possible, in the presence of the object, and, failing this, 
in connection with its pictured representative. 

Taking this as our guide, let us follow the path 
opened to us in the first of the three works already 
mentioned, and consider it by sections. 

Section J., embracing ten lessons, gives us the names 
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of fifty objects, embracing all the letters of the alpha- 
bet. This is in accordance with the first experience of 
man in language. “And out of the ground the Lord 
God formed every beast of the field, and every fowl 
of the air, and brought them unto Adam to see what 
he would call them; and whatever Adam called every 
living creature, that was the name thereof.” The objects, 
or their pictures, being in the room, the teacher should 
place before his pupils a card containing the  corre- 
sponding printed names, and then, pointing to a name, 
he should take up the object and show it, making or 
not making, as he may elect, the sign for the same. 

He should then point to the word again and require an 
intelligent pupil to bring him the object. Going on to 
the second word, he should repeat the same process 
and then review the two words whose general appear- 
ance has thus been made familiar to the pupils. 
After the correspondence between ten objects, and their 
names, has thus been established, the teacher should 
begin to teach the pupil to analyze the words by re- 
quiring the class to repeat after him with the manual 
alphabet each letter, as he points to it, of those com- 
posing the first word. The object should then be 
brought, as before. 

The idea that each word is composed of letters 
being thus imparted, the teacher should print upon 
his slate, in alphabetical order, the different letters 
which have entered into the composition of the ten 
words, and should then drill his class upon them, till 
they can give the manual sign for the letter whenever 
pointed to, and in whatever order. The first ten words 
in the elementary book contain sixteen letters, namely: 
a, b, c, d, e, g, h, i. k, n, 0, p, t, w, x, y; which 
can be taught thoroughly in an_ hour. 

Each word should then be repeated with the manu- 
el alphabet, several times, by the class in concert. 
The teacher should then spend the remaining portion 
of the time in drilling his pupils on the words, taking 
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four pupils at a time, and requiring the first four 
taught to act as monitors to sub-divisions of the class 
while he is engaged with others. It is not too strong 
an assertion, to say, that, in this way, the ten words 
can be taught the very first day to a class of twenty 
intelligent pupils; for, what has been done can be 
done. 

The next day he will take ten more words and 
review the first ten, and thus, by the end of five 
days, each pupil will be able to read, at sight, fifty 
words, embracing, in different combinations, all the 
letters of the alphabet, and to repeat these words 
whenever the objects they represent are shown to them. 

It is now time to introduce them to writing. The 
script letters of the alphabet, both capital and small, 
should be taught, not in the order in which they occur 
in the words, but in the natural order of similar 
groups. The teacher should then require the pupils, 
standing at the slates, to write from printed letters on 
a card placed in front of them, the corresponding 
letters in script. This done, he should dictate the 
same letters with the manual alphabet, and require 
the pupils to write them. He should then set as 
copies all the words they have previously learned. 

As soon as they have learned to write legibly ten 
words, they should have the book placed in their hands, 
and be required to copy the words from it, thus chang- 
ing the print into script. The same words should be 
dictated by showing the objects or their pictures, re- 
quiring the pupil to write their names. The sign for 
each object might also be given, and the pupil required 
to write the word. This elementary instruction in writ- 
ing will occupy about tive days, and thus, in ten days, 
the pupils will have learned three forms of the English 
alphabet, and obtained the idea that all objects have 
names, of which they will have learned half a hun- 
dred. 

Of course, instruction in writing should thereafter oc- 
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cupy a prominent place in each day’s lessons, and care- 
less habits of forming letters should invariably be cor- 
rected. The teacher should allow no listlessness in him- 
self or his pupils. There should be such a tension in 
his own nerves as would exercise a magnetic influ- 
ence upon those committed to his charge. Every move- 
ment of the class should be characterized by vigor, 
order, attention. Rising and sitting, standing and turn- 
ing, should be exactly regulated from the first, and 
there should be an energy thrown into every exercise 
which of itself would teach the value of the moments 
as they fly. 

The way of teaching just laid down is calculated to 
produce a variety which will keep the pupils interested, 
and the teacher will, if he be suited to the work, 
show in his face and manner, not the infinite patience 
usually ascribed to the self-sacrificing man who spends 
his time in irksome duties for the good of others, nor 
the sordid dullness which looks upon labor only as an 
equivalent for pay, but the pleasure and enthusiasm 
which characterize pastime, which make play of work, 
and which always distinguish, on every field, genius 
from mere talent. 

A governing motive for the precise order given, is, 
that reading is naturally taught before writing, and 
for the young deaf-mute it is peculiarly difficult to 
make out the printed letters, if, as is the practice with 
some, writing is taught first. 

Section II. introduces adjectives—those of color being 
selected for this purpose—fifty-seven new names of 
objects, and six contrasted nouns. The adjective is 
taught as part of a phrase. The word “book” is taken 
as the noun to be limited, and the pictures of seven 
books are introduced, alike in every particular except 
the single one of color; the phrases “a white book,” 
“a black book,” “a yellow book,” ete., being printed 
underneath. Here, as before, the teacher presents the 
phrase first, and requires the pupil to show the object. 
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The words are fixed in the memory by repetition. 
Several objects of the same class, differing only in the 
quality of color, should then be introduced, and the 
class required to write the phrases designating the 
distinction. Here it would be well for the teacher, as 
a phrase is written, to place over each word therein 
its appropriate grammatical symbol, and afterward re- 
quire his pupils to do the same. In this way they 
will learn that each of these words represents a dif. 
ferent part of speech. With the practice previously 
acquired, the class should be able to go through the 
section, though it is laid down in eleven lessons, in 
about five days. 

Sec. I1T. introduces adjectives of form and size, which 
are taught by contrast; “a long bench,” “a_ short 
bench,” ete. The method of teaching is the same as 
before. The seven lessons prescribed should occupy 
about five days, with an incidental review of all the 
words previously learned. 

Sec. 1V. introduces the singular and plural of nouns, 
both regular and irregular, and about thirty new nouns. 
It is divided into nine lessons which should not oceupy 
over five days. The use of the article an before a 
vowel, which is here introduced, should be taught by 
putting the five vowels in a perpendicular line with a 
brace before them, the an written opposite the angle; 
thus: 


an 


! 


u. 


The simple rule of adding s for the plural, can be 
easily taught by showing one object by itself, and then, 
several of the same kind by themselves; as, “a chair;” 
“ chairs.” 

The irregular plurals are grouped, in the book, into 
those that form the plural in es, des, ves, and then 
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are enumerated those which are exceptions to all rules. 
In teaching the plural in es the teacher should place 
the final letters of the singular in a perpendicular line in 
front of a brace, aud within the concave, and then, at 
the apex, write es; thus: 


x 
ch & 

sh | 

| 

Words ending in y and forming their plural in ‘és, 
the teacher can illustrate by writing the singular on 
his slate, crossing out the y with his crayon, and 
writing 2es, 

So with substituting ees for 7. 

The less time spent on these exercises, consistent with 
accuracy, the better; as should be the case with all 
exercises which involve mere grammatical points. 
They should be hurried over with great rapidity as 
something easy to be acquired, as the horseman would 
canter over the plain with the toilsome hill in sight. The 
slightest mistake, however, in these simple things should 
never be permitted, and should even call for an assumed 
impatience of manner; real impatience, it is perhaps un- 
necessary to remark, being beneath the character of a 
true man, when dealing with such plastic material. With 
a good class, there is, in fact, no difficulty in going rap- 
idly, when teaching such simple matters. The poor 
teacher, alone, makes mountains of such mole-hills. 

Section V. treats of numbers as far as thirty. These 
are treated first as concretes in connection with objects 
of various denominations, and finally as abstracts, the 
objects, of course, being in the room. The verbs “bring,” 
“lift,” and “strike,” in the imperative, are also in- 
troduced, and the teacher should spell with his fingers 
or write on his slate different directions. The interrog- 
ative “how many?” is also given, and here it would 
be well for the teacher, in the exercise of a discretion 
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he should use with all books, to take up lessons sixty- 
two and sixty-three, occurring in Section VIII, depart- 
ing from the principle laid down by the author, of 
teaching only one thing at a time, and of postponing 
affirmation until he has given a clear idea of nouns 
considered as singular and plural and as limited by 
the adjective. 

In these two lessons, the phrases “There is” and 
“There are,” are introduced in sentences like the follow- 
ing: “There is a book,” “There are two books.” 
With these phrases in use, it will be easy for the 
teacher to present before the class groups of different 
objects either directly or pictorially, and ask such 
questions as the following :— : 

“How many chairs are there?” 

“How many boxes are there?’ 

“How many flies are there?” 

“How many knives are there?” 

“How many oxen are there?” 

“How many red ribbons are there?” 

“How many long sticks are there?” 

“How many short sticks are there?’ ete., until he 
has introduced the plurals of all the nouns his pupils 
have learned, thus practically reviewing them. This 
full form of the question is better than the abbreviation, 
“How many chairs?’ “How many boxes?” ete., 
on the ground that a deaf-mute should not be taught 
any form which he cannot properly use when the 
oceasion arises; in ‘other words, which is not good 
English. 

The other points in this section are the adjective 
pronouns “some” and “many,” the days of the week, 
the time of the day, ete., and also the first idea of 
generalization; ¢.¢., that a pen, a book, a hat, a key 
and a knife are five things. This lesson, numbered 47, 
and those on time, numbered 49 and 50, shouid be 
postoned until lesson 74 has been reached, inasmuch as 
at that time it will be easier for the teacher to form 
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correct questions and the pupil to give correct answers. 
This section can be perfectly taught in six days. 

Sec. VI. introduces two or more adjectives before 
a noun, indicating the order in which they should come; 
tor imstance, that adjectives of color immediately precede 
the noun, other adjectives being antecedent, and numer- 
als the first of all; that adjectives denoting length 
precede those that denote breadth and height, and ad- 
jectives denoting height, those that denote breadth. It 
also gives some additional adjectives, presenting, on the 
principle of contrast, qualities more abstract and more 
equivocal in signification than those which have preced- 
ed; for instance, good and bad, old and new, old and 
young, cross and kind. It would be difficult, though 
by no means impossible, to give the idea of all of. 
them without the use of signs, which, by this time, 
the pupil must have learned out of the school-room. 
if he has not already learned them in it. In teaching 
a phrase having two adjectives before a noun, let us 
suppose we have a large red book and a small red book. 

The teacher will take up one of the books and ask the 
pupils what it is. If they do not comprehend him, he 
will inquire whether it is a box, or a key, or a pen. 
They will then promptly make the sign for book. He 
will tell them to write the word, which they will readily 
do. He will then ask if it is a blue book, or a green 
book, and they will write @ red book. Ue will then ask 
if it is a large red book, or a small red book, and they 
will write, after more or less help, a large red book, 
This analytic method of teaching the adjective, it is per- 
haps unnecessary to say, could be pursued with advan- 
tage, in the first lesson in which this part of speech is 
introduced. He should then place the proper symbols 
over the words in the phrase, and over the symbol of 
the adjective before the noun, write several adjectives of 
color, and over the symbol next preceding, several other 
adjectives, thus;* 


*We regret that, from the want of suitable type to represcnt the symbols, we are 
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white 


The section of which this lesson is a part, will require 
not more than four days. Here it would be well for 
the teacher to put on his slate the symbol for the noun, 
and write under it, in alphabetical order, all the nouns 
they have learned, repeating the same process with the 
adjective, and then requiring the pupils to make signs in 
concert for each word in the two lists, or to point to 
objects that will correspond to the noun or suggest the 
adjective. He should then have his pupils write similar 
lists without his help, giving them simply the letters of 
the alphabet for initials to aid them. If he wishes three 
nouns or three adjectives beginning with a, he will write 
etc., ete. 

Sec. Vil. brings in the present participle of the 
verb, the participial plrase being represented as_ the 
name of a picture; ¢«g., a boy standing; a girl 
kneeling. | 

The phrases “There is” and “There are,” previously 
taught, can now be applied, and the pupils may write, 
when the picture is shown them: “There is a boy 
standing,” ete., ete. The imperatives of the verbs are 
given at the same time, and the teacher can give direc- 
tions to one of the boys or girls by writing or dactylol- 
ogy, like the following. Pointing to one of the boys 
he says, Run!’ The boy runs, and the rest of the 
class write: “There is a boy running.” 

This section can be well taught in two lessons. 

Sec. VIII. introduces the idea of direct affirmation 
and negation. This has been delayed till the pupil has 
been thirty-seven days under instruction, or reckoning 
the time actually spent by the teacher with the class 


compelled to omit them, bere and elsewhere in this article.—Ep. ANNaxs. 


large 
small black 
thick red 
thin green 
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as five days in the week--seven weeks in the institution. 

This, surely, is not a late period to which to postpone 
giving the pupil his first idea of the English sentence. 
He has learned to read printed words and to write legi- 
bly, knows, in the singular and plural, one hundred 
and fifty nouns, to which he can correctly apply, singly> 
or in pairs, or trios, forty-three adjectives, has become 
familiar with the imperative and participial forms of 
twenty-seven verbs, and can count in figures and 
words as far as thirty. With this vocabulary of two 
hundred and fifty words, acquired with comparatively 
little effort and ready to his hand, he begins the difficult 
exercise of uniting words in their logical connection. 
After this, the principle is everything, individual words 
costing little, if any. trouble. As far as this, the intelli- 
gent parent, by painstaking, could have taught the child 
at home without the intervention of signs, a fact which 
furnishes a strong presumption in favor of this being the 
natural and best order of initiating the deat-mute into the 
study of the English language. Now, however, the 
teacher must, if he would proceed rapidly, avail himself 
of the assistance which signs give in interpreting the 
meaning of words. 

From what has been said, it will naturally be inferred 
that much importance is not to be attached, at this early 
stage, to independent study on the part of the pupil. 
Still, it is important that he should have something to do 
in the hours other than those devoted to work and play, 
in which the teacher can not be with him. There is, prob- 
ably, no simpler or more profitable way of giving him 
such occupation, than that of furnishing him with a hand- 
slate, and requiring him to copy from his book a 
portion sufficient, when his slate will admit of it, to 
cover all that has been taught him in the class-room, 
and, when the limits of the slate prove too circumscribed 
for this, assigning the text in successive instalments, 
till he has reached the furthest point to which the 
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teacher has taken him, whence he will return and 
proceed from the beginning. 

Thus, without trouble to his master, he will have 
constant practice in reading and writing, and, which is 
of far more importance, will be thoroughly exercised in 
review. 

Affirmation and negation are introduced in this section 
in connection with natural actions. 

The first sentences given are, “That boy is jumping,” 
“That boy is not jumping.” The teacher should let 
one of the boys jump. He should then ask, by signs, 
what the boy is doing. If the pupils do not understand 
him, he will ask if he is walking, or sitting, or standing. 
They will then reply m= signs, “He is jumping.” 
The teacher will then write, “That boy is jumping,” 
first giving the idea in natural signs and then making 
a sign for each word. Rubbing out what he has 
written, he should require the boy to repeat the action 
and tell the pupils to wriie what he is doing. Here it 
would be well to write at once, * What is that boy 
doing?”, explaining the question in signs and writing 
the answer under it. After a few repetitions the pupils 
will be able, when the question is asked, to write the 
answer correctly. He should then write, “Is that boy 
jumping?”, and write the answer below, “Yes, sir. That 
boy is jumping,” teaching the meaning of the words as 
before. Pointing to another boy who is sitting, he will 
write, “Is that boy jumping?” The class will probably 
all shake their heads. He then answers the question 
by writing, “No, sir. That boy is not jumping.” 

After several such actions have been performed in their 
presence, involving, in their expression, different verbs, 
the class will be introduced to the plural in the same 
manner, similar questions being asked. It is surprising 
in how short a time the pupil will catch this idea, and 
use correctly all the verbs he has learned. It will be 
observed that the primary use of signs is not for the 
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purpose of dictation, but to lead the pupil to think for 
himself, and to think, as soon as possible, in words. 

The next step is to teach the general or habitual 
form of the verb in the present, the difficulty consist- 
ing in giving the pupil the idea of the difference be- 
tween what is now proceeding before his eyes and 
what is only sometimes or often done. 

The teacher wishes the pupil to arrive, for instance, at 
the idea that a boy runs sometimes. He first writes, “Is 
that boy running?” The pupil, having become familiar 
with this form of question, will naturally write, “No, sir. 
That boy is not running.” 

The teacher will then ask in signs if he runs some- 
times. All the class will naturally say “Yes.” He will 
then write, “That boy runs sometimes,” explaining the 
sentence by natural signs, and afterward making a sign 
for each word. He will then point to several boys who 
are sitting, and write, “Are those boys running?” They 
will naturally write, “No, sir. Those boys are not runn- 


ing.” He will ask, as before, if those boys run some- 
times, and the class may be taught to write, “Those 
boys run sometimes.” After a few exercises of this kind, 
involving the use of different verbs, the questions, ‘‘Does- 
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that boy run sometimes?” and “Do those boys run some- 


times?” can be taught and answered at once in writing. 


Proceeding thus from the particular to the general, it is 
easy to give the idea that any boy, or a boy, runs some- 
times, and that all boys, or boys, run sometimes. The 
negative form may properly here be introduced in con 
nection with the word often, the sign for which as well 
as for sometimes, the pupil must have learned out of the 
school-room. The teacher asks in writing, “Does that 
boy dance often’”, explaining the meaning of the word 
often, and when the pupils shake their heads, writes for 
them, “That boy does not dance often.” By putting 
similar questions with other verbs, he will soon enable 
them to write correctly and intelligently in this form. 
He will then write, “Does that boy dance sometimes?” 
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and they will write, ‘Yes, that boy dances sometimes.” 
It will not be long before the pupils will become 
familiar with these tenses in the affirmative, negative 
and interrogative, with both singular and plural nom- 
inatives. 

The course, as laid down in the book, does not 
present these points in exactly this order, but experi- 
ence having shown that the pupils remember these forms 
more perfectly, when thus presented to them, and are 
less liable, therefore, to make blunders in their use, 
and that they will arrive at the idea of the general 
more readily from this induction from the _ particular, 
the author of the course recommends it as a modification 
to the work, which should be made by alli teachers in 
their practical use of it. It would be well, at this 
point, to let the pupils try to write little sentences for 
themselves. Let the teacher give the form in gram- 
matical symbols, and some of the words, and let the 
pupils fill out the blanks, thus:* eat often 


The first of these forms, when filled out, would give 
such «a sentence as the following: * A cat jumps often.” 
The second, cat does not fly”. 

Sec. 1X. teaches the affirmation and negation of quality, 
using the adjective as predicate, and ¢ as copula, 
Additional adjectives are given, and some adverbs to 
quality them, and the adjective pronouns some, ad and 
Many. 

It also introduces the idea of predicating the genus 
of the species or of the individual. 

The demonstratives, and these, are now added to 
that and those, previously taught. 

It is here important that the exact distinction be- 
tween the demonstratives should be ineulcated, and to 
do this, it is expedient to have a number of objects 
of the same kind, of which different qualities nay be 


*We are again to omit the but give the without 
them.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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predicated. Let each of the class hold in his hand, for 
instance, a red ribbon. The teacher will ask each one, 
by signs, what it is he holds in his hand. They will spell 
ribbon. He will then ask them if it is far off. They 
will say it is near. He then goes to the slate* of one 
of the pupils and writes, “This ribbon”. He then asks if 
it is green or yellow or blue, and they will say it is 
red. He then writes, “ ZAés ribbon is red,” explaining the 
sentence by signs. He repeats the question to several of the 
pupils, requiring them to spell the sentence with their 
fingers. Calling the attention of all the pupils, he re- 
peats the question and requires them to write the an- 
swer in concert. 

The next step is to have them throw the ribbons 
into a heap near them, and, repeating the same questions 
as before, with the addition of one to the effect whether 
there is one, or more than one, ribbon,—to teach them 
to write, “Zhese ribbons are red.” He then puts one 
red ribbon at a distance from the class, and ranging 
himself with them, points to the ribbon and asks if 
that ribbon is near them. They will say {by signs, 
“No, it is far off.” He will then spell with his fingers, 
“That ribbon is red.” In the same manner, putting 
several red ribbons at a distance, he will teach them 
to write, “Zhose ribbons are red.” On using green ribbons, 
he will probably find them able to write:— 

“This ribbon is green.” 

“These ribbons are green.” 

“That ribbon is green.” 

“Those ribbons are green.” 

The negative form should now be introduced, the 
pupils writing, “This ribbon is not red. This ribbon is 
green.” By multiplying examples, taking different nouns 
and different adjectives, the teacher will be able to 
review, in both numbers, all the nouns they have 


*When the word sla/eis used in this article, reference is had to the large slate tab- 
lets corresponding to black-boards in ordinary schools. In most institutions for the 
deaf and dumb, one of these is assigned to each pupil. 
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previously learned, and also all the adjectives, and thus 
fix in the mind, for all time, these peculiar forms of ex- 
pression. 

It would be well, as soon as possible, to put the ques- 
tions he introduces for analysis, in language instead of 
signs; 

“Ts that pen long?” 

“Are those pens long?” 

“Is this pen long?” 

“Are these pens long?” 

To which the answers will be: 

“No, sir. This pen is not long. It is short.” 

“No, sir. These pens are not long. They are short.” 

“No, sir. That pen is not long. It is short.” 

“No, sir. Those pens are not long. They are short.” 
The demonstrative pronouns, from the relative positions of 
teacher and pupil, being opposite in question and answer. 

The teacher who preters to defer the introduction of the 
pronoun till it occurs in the course, may repeat the 
nominative, thus; “This pen is not ‘long. This pen is 
short;” but there is a little gain in bringing it in now; the 
idea being, that we desire to have our pupils write 
idiomatically so far as they go. 

From the particular we advance to the general, and 
teach the pupil to make such assertions as, “Leaves are 
green,” Crows are black,” Guns are straight,” etc. 

In predicating the general of the particular, as given 
in lesson seventy-four in this section, the teacher will go 
back to lesson forty-seven, where names are grouped as 
things, animals, persons, and objects. Presenting these 
groups, he will ask, by signs, if a horse is a thing, and 
when the pupils reply, “No, an animal,” he will teach 
them to write, “A horse is an animal.” 

In this connection it would be well to ask in writing 
or by dactylology, several series of questions, involving, in 
the answers, the various principles previously tanght- 
Take the followiny as an illustration : 
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Qu. “What is this?” 

Ans. “This is a. book.” 

“Is this a red book?” 

“No, sir. It is a green book.” 

“What is a book?” 

“A book is a thing.” 

“Does a book run?” 

“No, sir. It does not run.” 

“Do some animals run?” 

“Yes, sir. Some animals run.” 

“Does a dog run/” 

“Yes, sir. A dog runs.” 

“Does a fish run?” 

“No, sir. A fish does not run.” 

“What does a fish do?” 

“A fish swims.” 

“Do all animals run?” 

“No, sir. All animals do not run.” 

“What is that animal?” (pointing to a_ fly.) 

“It is a fly.” 

“Ts that animal moving?” 

“No, sir. It is standing.” 

Passing to numbers, such questions as the following 
may be asked: “How many things are a pen, a_ hat, 
a book, a key, a knife?” 

Before going further, it would be well for the in- 
structor to introduce the days of the week and hours 
of the day, and the words yesterday, to-day, to-morrov 
teaching each pupil to write every day, on his slate’ 


when entering the class-room, such expressions as the 


following:— 

Yesterday was Tuesday, Augtst 23d, 1870. 

To-day is Wednesday, August 24th, 1870. 

To-morrow will be Thursday, August 25th, 1870. 

He ought now to be taught to answer the question, 
“What time is it?’, whenever his attention is called to 
a watch or a clock. The pupil has now been fifty days, 
or about ten weeks, under instruction. 
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Sec. X. introduces the transitive verb with the object 
following it, and gives a little vocabulary of this 
class of words. Here, as before, the particular should 
precede the general. The action should be performed 
in the presence of the class, and the pupils taught to 
express it in words. The teacher, addressing one of 
the pupils, says, “Strike that table,” and, while he is 
doing it, himself writes, “That boy is striking the table.” 
He then writes or spells the question, “What is that boy 
doing?” After numerous actions of this kind, which he 
will supplement by pictures of various actions, he brings in 
such general forms as, “A cat sometimes scratches a 
child;” “A colt follows an old horse.” It is important 
to teach the negative in close connection with the 
affirmative, and have every sentence written in answer 
to a question. 

Before going further, the verb to have, postponed by 
the author to Section XXIII, should be taught, on the 
ground that it is important in carrying on the simple 
conversations in which the pupil should now be constantly 
exercised. It will also be proper for the pupil to write 
sentences of his own, the teacher guiding him with 
grammatical symbols, and by inserting certain words, 
either in the nominative or objective. 

It would be well, also, to dictate a few sentences by 
signs, as preparatury to the exercise, found very profit 
able by all who have tried it, of translating narratives 
from natural signs into language. 

He should also write a number of related sentences 
on his slate and require his pupils to translate them 
into signs, an exercise corresponding to reading. 

The conjunction aad is uow taught as uniting two 
simple sentences. Here the logical idea of sequence 
should be fully brought out. 

After initiating the pupil into the idea, the teacher 
will take such a _ sentence as the following: “A 
boy lifts a gun and shoots a bird;” writing first 
the protasis and requiring the pupil to supply the 
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apodosis. Thus: “A boy lifts a gun and does what?” 
or, vice versa,“ A boy does what, and shoots a_ bird?’ 
He will easily give the idea by asking the pupils, by 
signs, if a boy litts a gun and sweeps the floor, or 
takes a needle and shoots a bird? 

Sec. XI. teaches the use of those nouns before which 
the indefinite article cannot be used, except by a 
grammatical ellipsis, such as bread, salt, sugar, butter and 
the like. Questions should be asked concerning all these 
objects, and the pupils required to answer them in 
writing. 

Sec. X1/. introduces nouns denoting both individual 
objects and quantity or bulk; as, “some paper;” “a 
paper ;” “some glass;” ‘ta glass:” to be taught on the 
principles already laid down. 

Sec. X/1/. brings in the preposition to fill out the in- 
transitive verb, so that its meaning may be brought to 
bear upon an object; and 

Sec. XTV., prepositions governing nouns, so as to form 
adjective or adverbial phrases. Here a brace should be 
put over the phrases, and the symbol of the adjective 
or the adverb placed above it; as in the following :* 

“People look at a boy without arms.” “That boy is 
carrying oranges in a basket.” 

The writer’s views of the manner of teaching the 
adverbial phrases formed by the preposition and noun 
were given in the fitty-first annual report of the New 
York Institution, on pages 31 and 32. 

The time has now come when the Chart of Pred- 
icates of the English Sentence, devised by the writer 
of this paper, may be profitably taken up, and the 
pupil tanght the fourteen forms of the English sentence 
thereon portrayed; taught so thoroughly, taking up one 
form a day, in connection with other lessons, that he 
will never make a mistake in the general structure of 
his sentence. Thoagh it is proposed to publish this 


*The symbols are omitted for the reagon Already given.—ED. ANNALS 
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chart separately, it is here inserted, that teachers may 


have an idea of it. 
CHART OF PREDICATES. * 


1. I am. 
A bird sings. 

2. Sugar is sweet. 
Sugar tastes sweet. 

8. Mr. B. is a teacher. 

Mr. B. continues a teacher. 

4. An eagle looks at the sun. 

44. The sun is looked at by an eagle. 

5. A child obeys its parents. 

53. Parents are obeyed by their child. 

6. John gave James a_ book. 

64. A book was given James by John. 

6%. James was given a book by John. 

7. The soldier made the king a prisoner. 

74. The king was made a prisoner by the soldier. 

8. The sun makes us warm. 

84. We are made warm by the sun. 

Thorough investigation has shown that every sentence, 
however complex, may be reduced to one of these four- 
teen forms; all the words, phrases and clauses modifying 
any one of the symbols in any given formula, being 
considered as adjective or adverbial, and as such, a part 
of it, and capable of being included with it under a 
brace. Its judicious use, it is believed, will greatly facili- 
tate the comprehension of the meaning of a sentence on 
the part of the deaf-mute, and will greatly aid him in cor- 
rect composition. On arriving at this point, it will be safe 
for the teacher, as a variation in the study of the course, 
to begin to dictate little stories and dialogues by dactylo- 
logy; reqniring the pupil to give a sign for each word as 
he spells it, and then calling on one of the pupils to con- 
vey the idea of the whole sentence in natural signs. 

This done, the whole class will write the sentence. 
After a while, their memories will be sufficiently quicken- 


* The symbols arg again omitted.—ED. ANNALS. 
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ed to be able to retain three or four sentences before 
writing, and finally the whole story. In the New York 
Institution, we have used for this purpose, with much 
benefit, a little book called “Sargent’s Second Reader, Part 
IL.”, in addition to original narratives prepared for or by the 
teachers. After a while, the pupil will be able to write 
stories from natural signs, and also little compositions 
describing pictures or giving his own ideas on different 
subjects, and little letters telling his friends of his ex- 
periences at school. 

Sec. XV. to XXXVI. give a number of additional 
tenses of the verb in the active and passive, the infini- 
tive, the personal pronoun, the peculiar use of the def- 
inite article, some of the auxiliary verbs, reading lessons, 
and a vocabulary embracing under an appropriate classifi- 
cation the fourteen hundred words which have entered 
into the composition of the work. 

With a bright class, such as is formed of the best 
twenty of those who enter a large institution at the 
beginning of the term, a good teacher, following this 
system, can go through this book thoroughly in a_ year. 
He should not, however, dismiss the book in future years, 
but keep it in his pupil’s hands, and review its principles 
in daily exercises. 

So much space has been occupied in giving details as 
to the method of teaching the Elementary book, that it is 
impossible to do more than refer to the continuation of 
the course. 

The Second and Third parts should be taken up in 
connection with each other; the reading lessons in Part 
ILI. to be given with a daily lesson from Part LI. 

Then should come the development of the verb in Part 
LI. It will require from three to four years to teach 
these two books thoroughly, thus making the course to 
occupy from four to five years, during which additional 
lessons in arithmetic, geography and history may be prof- 
itably given. 

After the Elementary book has been thoroughly learn- 
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ed. it would be well for the teacher to spend a smali 
portion of each day in teaching the particles, when, if, 
hecause, therefore, as, and those relative and _participiai 
phrases which form parts of a process of reasoning. 
The importance of these tor the purpose of ordinary 
conversation, and for the facilitation of thought and 
argument, cannot be over-estimated. 

If no mystery is made of them, if they are taught 
by one who realizes the idea previously advanced, that 
grammar is a mere incident, the pupil will learn to 
use them idiomatically and familiarly in a comparatively 
short time. Suppose, for instance, the teacher should 
ask one of his pupils the question, “Did you see your 
father last vacation?,” he would at once answer, * Yes, 
sir. I saw him last vacation.” Suppose he should then 
ask, “Did you see him when you were at home?” 
and, if he did not understand the phraseology, should 
ask the same question in signs, would he not be very 
ikely to answer, * Yes, sir. IT saw my father when | 
was at home.” He should then ask, “When did you see 
vour father?”, and teach him to answer, “I saw him 
when [ was at home.” 

After various questions in these two forms have been 
put and answered, the pupil cannot fail to grasp the 
idea, and thenceforward possess it as a part of his 
mental furniture. 

In teaching the hypothetical words ¢f and suppose 
would he not avoid all practical difficulty, if he should 
begin by asking questions in this manner, arriving at 
the logical development of the thought without regard 
to the question whether the pupil understood the words 
it involves, inasmuch as these can be so easily and quick- 
ly interpreted by signs 

Take such questions as the following and consider 
how easily the manner of answering them may be 
taught :-— 

“Tf you were a bird, what would you dot” 

“If you had a dollar, what would you do with it?” 
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“If you should go to the city, what would you do? ” 

“If you had been a good boy yesterday, would you 
have had permission to go off the premises?” 

“Tf it had rained yesterday, would the ground be wet 
now?” 

“If Gen. Grant had visited ue yesterday, what would 
the principal have done?” 

The inversion of clauses may be taught by inverting 
the question; thus: “What would you do if you were 
a bird?” It is by answering questions like these that 
hearing children learn such relations of speech, not by 
taking them up as grammatical problems. 

In the same way,clauses beginning with because are 
taught by asking questions commencing with why; and 
from this the proper use of as, therefore, so, and the 
like, can be easily developed. 

The relative clause and participial phrase are gram- 
matically considered as adjectives qualifying a noun, 
and as such are covered with a brace over which the 
symbol of the adjective is placed, but, logically consider- 
ed, they are only steps in a process of reasoning to 
which the attention ot the pupil should be especially 
called. 

Compare the following: 

“A man punishes his children when they do wrong, 
because he loves them.” 

“A man, because he loves his children, punishes them 
when they do wrong.” 

“A man who loves his children, punishes them when 
they do wrong.” Again: 

“JT went to see my friend, because 1 heard that he was 
in trouble.” 

“Because I heard that my friend was in trouble, I 
went to see him at once.” 

“Hearing that my triend was in trouble, I went to see 
him at once.” 

The more frequently the pupil is exercised in these 
processes of reasoning, the more intelligent will he be- 
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come, and the more perfectly will he realize the availa- 
bility of the English language as an instrument of 
thought—a language so little hampered by the bondage 
of grammatical modification, and yet so capable of exact 
statement and rational deduction, that it presents fewer 
difficulties to the deaf-mute, than any other of equal 
refinement. 

In view of this subject, the sign language, as an aid 
in the development of thought, appears in its true light. 
It is not an obstruction, as some have vainly imagined, 
nor a source of weakness, but, properly used, an engine 
of immense power. A means, not an end, it quickens 
the reasoning powers into life and activity, and, when its 
work has been accomplished, it sends the deaf-mute into 
the world, not a mere parrot repeating sentences with 
which memory has more to do than thought, but a man, 
disenthralled, relieved of his disability, and able to speak 
to men in the language in which they were born. 


SCIENCE FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY F. D. CLARKE, NEW YORK. 


In the forty-eighth annual report of the New York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, the last written by 
Dr. Harvey P. Peet, that venerable man, who, for half 
a century, had labored to perfect deaf-mute education, 
said, while speaking of the examination of the High 
Class, “We cannot read the report of the great ad- 
vances in all the branches of good education, includ- 
ing, in some cases, ancient and modern languages, 
made by members of this class, without a painful degree 
of solicitude for their future. The range of remunera- 
tive occupations, for which education is required, open 
to a well educated deat-mute, is restricted, and those 
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situations for which they are best qualified, are beset 
with a crowd of hearing and speaking competitors. * * 

I look forward to that good time so long hoped 
for, when we shall have the means of adding to our 
very restricted choice of trades, some of those more 
attractive to deaf-mutes of superior talents and mental 
cultivation; such as printing, drawing and wood-engraving, 
all of which we have tried in former years with encour- 
aging results, though on a small scale.” 

Admitting, as all must, the advantages of a good edu- 
cation, including even the ancient and modern languages, 
yet, with the venerable “Emeritus.” we must regret the 
narrow field of usefulness, which alone seems to be open 
before our graduates. They cannot all become teachers, 
for, if they did, we should soon have more teachers than 
pupils. Besides, we all know that not every man has 
the peculiar gift of imparting instruction; many, even of 
the best educated, are lacking in this respect, and there- 
fore make but indifferent teachers. In fact, those who 
possess, in the highest degree, that power of concentra- 
tion, which is so much needed for success in the  pur- 
suit of the higher studies, seem, by some strange law 
of compensation, to be peculiarly lacking in the ability 
to express themselves in the simple manner, which is 
so essential in speaking to persons unfamiliar with 
those studies, which they have mastered. As paid con- 
tributors to literature, few deaf-mutes could  sueceed, 
not only ou account of their disadvantage as regards 
the use of language, but also on account of a natural 
diftidence, and from having to contend with better 
educated and more experienced men, in a_ market 
which is proverbially overstocked. 

From the learned professions their infirmity necessarily 
excludes them: for how could a deaf-mute plead as a 
lawyer, unless he were provided with a judge, jury. 
bar, and clients, who understood the language of 
signs! As a dortor of medicine, he would not only 
have to look to his own class alone for patients, but 
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would also be entirely shut out from those great aids 
which the sense of hearing lends the enlightened 
practitioner. As a minister of the gospel, he could, of 
course, only address persons like himself deprived of 
hearing, or those few hearing persons who have ae- 
quired his language. The fine arts require, for even 
the most uncertain success, an artistic training which 
we can hope to impart to but few of this class. 
From many, too, even of the more purely manual- 
labor trades, his misfortune would compel him to turn 
away. Is this large class, then, of intelligent and _in- 
tellectual persons, to be forced to choose from the 
limited “range of trades, taught at most of our institu- 
tions? If so, the men of the present pre-eminently 
practical age,—an age, the spirit of which, we must con- 
fess, is a mad rush after results, and, especially, re- 
sults which can be measured in dollars and cents,—will 
be apt to ask, Why educate them at all? What is 
the use of teaching algebra and the learned languages 
to a shoemaker, a book-binder, a carpenter, or a gar- 
dener? And I am afraid that the only answers we could 
make, would be neither satisfactory nor convincing. 

Some of my readers may think that I am_ painting 
this picture in rather dark tints, but let them look 
back and remember the flush of indignation which 
must have been called up by the remarks of General 
Butler in the House of Representives, last summer, in 
opposition to the appropriation asked for by the college 
at Washington, and perhaps they may believe [ am 
not altogether wrong. Now, General Butler is a 
representative man, the mouth-piece of a class, I fear 
of a large and growing class, of our countrymen. 
Black, indeed, for our institutions, will be the prospect. 
should this class ever get control of our legislatures, 
and balance, with no favoring hand, the expense of 
our work against its results in money values. 

Ask any teacher of the deaf and dumb, what is 
the ultimate object of deaf-mute education, and nine 
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out of ten will probably answer, it is to enable them 
to gain an honest livelihood, and to teach them the 
great truths of religion; and this seems, truly, to be an 
object worthy of all our exertions. But, do not the 
generality of deaf-mutes, who have been five years 
under instruction, have a clear comprehension of God, 
and of the saving power of our Lord? And most of 
them have also, in that time, learned enough of some 
useful trade, to enable them to maintain themselves by 
manual labor. If, then, a religious laboring-man is all 
that we can hope to make of the deaf-mute, where is 
the necessity of our High Classes, and of our college 
at Washington? But is there not a higher, or, rather, 
a more comprehensive object in view? Should we not 
strive to enable the deaf-mute to use all of those 
talents, with which God has gifted him? And where 
can we find a more fitting or more unbounded field, 
than in the study of the natural sciences, and the 
‘pursuit of those avocations which require sharp sight, 
delicate manipulation, and skill, combined with a part- 
ly scientific education 

A hundred years ago, there were, in the whole 
world, only four institutions for the education of deaf- 
mutes, and Science, still in her infaney, was pursued 
more as an interesting study, than for any practical 
advantage which she might yield. But, since then, 
there has sprung up a class of men, who have devot- 
ed themselves to patient inquiry; men of untiring 
energy, who have possessed that power of close and 
accurate investigation, which has been a distinguishing 
characteristic of the imaster-minds of all ages. We 
have been benetited by their wisdom, and now, instead 
of our being able to count the institutions for the 
deaf and dumb on the fingers of one hand, they are 
numbered by hundreds, and Science, from an infancy 
which promised but little practical good, has grown to 
such beauty and power, that there is scarcely a trade 
or an art, to which she has not lent a helping hand. 
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From being a pursuit known only to the eurions 
sevant, Science has grown to be the means by which 
hundreds of thousands win their daily bread, and las 
become an honorable and useful calling, whose necessity 
is recognized by all. Is there nothing in the way that 
these two have grown side by side. which suggests 
that one may help the other? 

We may not be able to make of our pupil a Kepler. 
a Newton, or a Tyndall; though there is no reason, 
except want of proper education, why deaf-mutes might 
not think out the laws of the planets, analyze light, or 
determine the radiation of heat through aqueous vapor, 
and the relation of that to the climate of the earth. 
But, if they cannot look through our telescopes to discover 
new worlds in the heavens, or through our spectroscopes 
to find new constituents in the flame of a candle, they 
can direct our mines, engineer our railways, preside 
over our chemical works, assay our metals, reduce 
our ores, plan our bridges, take our photographs, make 
our microscopes, be our geologists, ow botanists, our 
surveyors, our architects, and our engravers. 

It is as possible, may more possible, for them to be 
all these things, than to be soldiers, priests, painters, 
poets and editors; and yet deafmutes have filled all 
these positions with honor, Why, then, should we deny 
them access to a great tield of useful labor, which is 
but just beginuing to opens If we have no hope of 
lifting them to the ranks of glorious thinkers, is there 
any reason why we should not strive to place them in 
the files of skilful, enlightened labor? 

Our former knowledge of Science has been like a 
river, at whose mouth we have now arrived. Behind 
us, the stream, though mighty and majestic, has been 
hemmed in by banks on either hand; before us, ties an 
ocean, vast and unlimited, and, though unexplored, only 
needing «adventurous sailors, to lay at our feet its 
countless treasures. The Columbos and Balboas of Science 
are already on their way to search out its Mexicos 
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and Perus, and soon less daring adventurers will be 
following in their wake. If the deaf-mute cannot be the 
daring captain, who carries his flag into seas before 
unknown, surely he can do service as a pilot, and sail 
through channels which use has made familiar to him. 

In a conversation, a short time ago, with the geologist 
of one of our larger States, he mentioned the difficulty 
of obtaining men of practical scientific education. “I 
can find employment,” he said, “for five times as many 
properly educated men as I can procure, and the 
demand for them steadily increases.” We have not yet 
‘arrived at perfection in any of our pursuits, and shall 
not for centuries to come. We commonly look upon our 
machines as creators of force, and venerate them accord- 
ingly; but, in reality, they are merely the means 
employed to prevent the almost total waste of the 
energy supplied by the simple operations of nature. In 
the steam-engine, for example, we wonder that so great 
a work should. be accomplished by a means apparently 
so insignificant; and yet, in fact, the machine ac- 
complishes nothing, except to apply a fraction of the 
energy, generated in the furnace, to the conversion of 
water into steam, and, when we consider the small part 
of this energy which is conveyed by the steam to the 
cylinder and there applied to practical purposes, we can 
well believe that we have not yet come to the end of 
invention. We can not flatter ourselves, as we are apt 
to do, that we have reached the highest stage of civiliza- 
tion, but we can easily believe that the field for enter- 
prise, practical and scientific, instead of narrowing down, 
will grow wider and wider, as our powers of vision are 
strengthened to look over the vast expanse — stretching 
ont illimitably before us. Are we, the teachers of the 
deaf and dumb, to stand idly by and fold our arms, 
while we see our pupils ignorant even of the fact that 
such a harvest exists‘ Shall such talent as they possess, 
and often it is not little, die for want of judicious 
employment { | hope and believe not. With scarcely 
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an exception, all the sciences are as open to deaf-mutes 
as farming or cabinet - making. 

A deaf-mute could not conveniently drive a locomotive 
at night; but there is no reason why he should not 
superintend the manufacture of the steel, used in the 
construction of the locomotive. He could not act as 
brakesman on a train; but he might invent an improve- 
ment on the brakes now in use. He could not attend 
the hoisting machinery of a mine; but he might plan 
and build that machinery, or, from a knowledge of 
geology, he might be able to point out the best spot 
to begin mining operations. Want of hearing, and that 
alone, shuts him out from the more menial employments, 
but there is no reason why he might not compete, 
and compete successfully, for the prizes held out, by the 
higher vocations, to intelligence and _ skill. 

What has been done to fit deat-mutes for this grea 
field? The college at Washington has done, and is 
doing, good work. According to its report, one class, 
of three graduates, gave us a deaf-mute, who was 
thought worthy of a commission from the Coast Survey, 
to conduct microscopic examinations of importance to 
the public service. He has also secured a patent for 
an improved microscope, which has been well spoken 
of by men of science. The second, of this same class, 
has obtained an appointment as an examiner in the 
Patent Office, and is said to have passed, with great 
credit, the rigid competitive examination, to which all 
applicants were subjected. The third might have dis- 
tinguished himself on the same field, but he saw fit to 
devote himself to teaching, and accepted an appointment 
as tutor in the college. That it was not the college 
course, alone, which did all this, is proved by the 
remarkable success which attended the instruction of 
Dr. Dudley Peet. While yet a student of medicine, and 
only able to teach a few evenings each week, his success 
was so marked as to call forth the highest praises from 
Professor John Torrey, who, in speaking of this class, 
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taught under difficulties which would have been considered 
wholly insurmountable by many, said, “The snecess 
that has followed Mr. Peet's instruction, would seem 
to warrant the construction of laboratory, and the 
furnishing the same with a complete apparatus, that 
your pupils may possess every advantage of gaining a 
thorough knowledge of a science which has become 
indispensable to society.” The ‘hint here given was 
acted on, and as perfect a laboratory as the means 
at the command of the institution could afford, was 
purchased; Mr. Angus, a pupil in the former class 
was appointed to assist Dr. Peet, and prepared all 
the experiments with which the lectures were illustrated; 
and in the next report by Professor Torrey, two vears 
later, we see the result: ‘This class showed a decided 
superiority over the one examined hy me two years 
ago, owing, as I think, rather to the experience acquired 
by the lecturer and his assistant, and to the increased 
facilities for imparting instruction in the science, than 
to any difference in the capacity of the pupils. * * * 
I think his pupils will compare favorably with the 
chemical classes in most of our colleges. Some of 
them showed great proficiency in the higher branches 
of the science. This is no small praise, and is deserved 
equally by the students and the teachers, for it is 
much more difficult to communicate and to receive 
knowledge by means of the sign language than by 
ordinary speech. It is much to be hoped that the 
directors of your institrtion will grant all the necessary 
means for instruction in chemistry, and such other 
branches of science as are now associated with the daily 
affairs of life.” Two of the pupils of Dr. Dudley 
Peet showed a proficiency which was remarkable, even 
in such a class. These were Messrs. Angus and Wells, 
‘and that they did not gain a position in some of the 
many occupations open to practical chemists, may be 
accounted for by the strong inducements which were 
held out to them to remain, as teachers, where they 
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could enjoy the society of people, who, like themselves, 
were familiar with signs. Both of them are, I believe, 
now engaged as teachers, and Mr. Angus, in particular, 
is said to be a thorough chemist, able to perform any 
of the various operations which are expected from 
such. Do not these facts show that deaf-mutes do 
have a taste for the sciences, and that they will be 
uccessful in them ? 

At present, I know of no other deaf-mutes than those 
I have named, who are engaged in what may be called scien- 
tific employment; but ifthese have succeeded, others may. 
As regards scientific education, the reports of the various 
institutions are either entirely silent, or go to show that 
in many the sciences are not taught, or at most are given 
only a secondary position; while in some of them much 
valuable time is spent in teaching logic, rhetoric, moral 
philosophy, the ancient languages, etc. There are many 
pupils in our higher classes, the children of poor par- 
ents, who, on leaving school, will have to support * 
themselves. These caunot attend the college, on account 
of the expense*, and to them such studies are useless, ex- 
cept so far as they go to discipline the mind, to serve as 
mere accomplishments, and to lend brilliancy to our pub- 
lic exhibitions. Most of them might be given a thorongh 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of opties, hydro- 
statics, astronomy, chemistry, mineralogy, metallurgy, or 
meteorology. Such an education, if intended for use and 
not for show, would enable them to obtain employments 
suited to their tastes, by which they would be able to 
support themselves, and reflect honor on their institu- 
tions. The men who control the manutactories, chemi- 


As this state ment, : as it ‘stands, might convey a wrong impression, and even, pos- 
siby, have the effect to dissuade some worthy deaf-inute from going to college—an 
effect which we are sure the writer of the article would be far from wishing to pro- 
duce—it may be proper to say that the provisions for the education and maintenance 
of students in the college at Washington are such that no one should be deterred 
from undertaking the course by the consideration cf the expense. It may, indeed, 
involve some exertion and some sucrifices; but any one who is willing fo make these. 
and who shows himself otherwise worthy of the advantages offered by the govern- 
meni, need have no fear that the necessary means wil! not be forth coming.—Eprror 
ANNALS. 
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eal works, machine shops, and mining operations of our 
country ; those who preside over the railway engineering, 
coast surveys, astronomical expeditions, and observatories 
of the nation; those who make our analyses and as- 
says: any and all of them, would gladly take as assist- 
ants young deaf-mutes who have the proper prelimi- 
nary education, and the ability and taste to acquire the 
special knowledge to fit them for those vocations. 

It is useless to say that we are teaching these things. 
Some of the High Classes, it is true, do teach chemis- 
try, but what one, except that in New York, has 
turned out a pupil who can make even the most simple 
analysis? They teach astronomy, but how many deaf- 
mutes can point out half the constellations, or record 
the transit of a star? They teach optics, but what pupil 
can focus a microscope, or measure the refracting power 
of a liquid? They teach geology, but none of their 
students are familiar with stones. And so it is: our 
pupils pass brilliant examinations, but when it comes 
to the practical use of their acquirements, they are 
found wanting. 

What should we do? I, for one, do not feel com- 
petent to say; I hope only to call the attention of 
some older and more experienced teachers to my sub- 
ject. It this attempt of mine turns the minds of any such 
in this direction, I shall feel amply rewarded. If none 
such step forward, I may, at some future time, give 
my idea of the manner of teaching these studies prac- 
tically, but, at present, my notions of the modus oper- 
andi of teaching are rather too crude for publication. 
Were it not for the want of money, much could and 
would be done; for our profession is not wanting in 
those who have the intelligence and the will to remedy 
this evil, but, at every turn, we are met by the want 
of apparatus, and of the means to procure it. Still, it 
seems to me, that, if we were determined to do some- 
thing in this direction, it might be accomplished. For 
instance, we might start with a few hundred dollars 
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nvested in a photographic outfit, with which we could 
iteach ten or a dozen pupils to be practical photog- 
raphists, able, on leaving school, to enter at once on 
a lucrative business. A few more might, at a small 
expense, be taught the use of the microscope and spec- 
troscope, and so practically, that they could use either 
to expose adulterations, or to follow any of the various 
occupations, which require, for success, an _ intimate 
knowledge of the use of these instruments. 

Thence, we might pass to teaching astronomy, and 
the use of astronomical instruments, not in the super- 
ficial manner of the public schools, but so as to enable 
the graduate of our classes to enter the doors of an 
observatory, not as an errand-boy, but as a valuable, 
and valued assistant. As to teaching metallurgy, and 
perhaps mineralogy, I fear that most, if not all, of our 
institutions will have to postpone them to that * good 
time,” which, from present appearance, seems so long 
in coming. 

Other sciences present less diffienlty; but as I hope, 
at some future period, to devote more time and _ study 
to this subject of the actual teaching of the sciences, 
[I now reluctantly leave it. 

There are several other avocations which seem pecul- 
iarly fitted to the deaf and dumb, and although, in 
many cases, they require no scientific education, they 
seem to merit a word. The first, and most important, 
of these, is printing; a vocation which is essentially 
one of silence, and, therefore, one in which the deaf 
would stand on an equal footing with the hearing. In- 
deed, as compositors, I think they might even excel hear- 
ing persons, for they are not so apt to have their at- 
tention called off, by conversation, or any noise which 
may happen near them. Moreover, this is a trade 
which would assist their education; a boy who spends 
two hours a day in setting type, must necessarily ab- 
sorb some of the language which passes under his 
fingers; in fact, I have little doubt, that, merely as a 
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means of teaching the proper use of language, an out. 
fit for a printing establishment, would amply repay 
any institution which should invest in one. And, when 
our pupils have become proficient in this art, they 
would command good, lucrative positions.—I have never 
yet known a good printer who could not obtain em- 
ployment, and I have met many deaf-mutes who fol- 
lowed this trade, and who were as highly prized by 
their employers as any workman in their employment. 
Indeed, the only objection that I ever heard made 
against them, is, that, in setting up from badly writ- 
ten copy, their want of familiarity with the words of 
our language diminishes their usefulness, and renders 
them more liable to mistakes than hearing persons. It 
is but just to say that all | have met were graduates 
of the North Carolina Institution, that they learned — 
their trade there, aud were employed in Raleigh, some 
in the offices of the daily press, and others in the vari- 
ous job-printing establishments of that city. A  print- 
ing-press, attached to any of our institutions, would be 
useful in many ways too obvious to mention. One of 
these would be as an aid in teaching wood-engraving, 
which, in my opinion, should be taught to all deaf 
mutes who show a decided talent for drawing; and 
every teacher must have observed this, in many of 
them. 

Book-keeping should also receive particular attention. 
It can easily be taught in any of our institutions, and 
doubtless is, in many of them; but our aim should 
be to enable deaf-mutes, not only to keep the books of 
a shoemaker, but. those of a commission merchant, a 
banker, or, if need be, of the nation itself. Mechanical 
drawing, also, should be most carefully taught; the diffi- 
eulty of teaching this‘art lies in the want of opportunity 
for practical education—that education which is tanght in 
the machine-shop and learned over the anvil, or at the lathe. 
This I suppose we can not give them, but we can make 
skilful copyists of them; copyists who can take a draw- 
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ing, made by some other man, and increase or diminish 
its size according to order. Such draughtsmen as these 
ean obtain work enough to keep them employed, and 
will be well paid for it. 

But now I must approach a part of my subject, 
which [I would gladly see some better known and more 
influential man take in hand. Supposing we have the 
deaf-mute thoroughly educated, and ubout to step into 
the arena of life. Under the present system, he has 
been taught shoemaking, or perhaps cabinet-making, 
and, in these trades, he can find employment for himself, 
for they are carried on at every corner; but if we have 
given him such an education as | have spoken of, we 
shall have to go farther. We must call to our aid the 
directors life-members of our institutions, those 
men of weight and importance in the world of letters, 
of science, and of traffic, who have already opened their 
hearts to these afflicted brothers of ours; and, surely, 
they, who have done so much for the deaf, would yet 
again come to their assistance, and would not come in 
vain. Armed with letters from them, stating exactly 
what each deaf-mute can do, let some gentleman con- 
nected with each institution, make it his business to 
find positions for our graduates. Let him be earnest 
in his work, and push it forward by every means in 
his power. Let him call upon such as have, or may 
have, positions in their gift; let him advertise, and 
write letters, to ascertain where such situations are to be 
found, and, when he has suceceded in obtaining a few, 
let him call the attention of the press of our country 
to the fact that such work can be done by deaf- mutes, 
and get it to assist him in his undertaking. In short, let 
each institution, or, at Jeast, each large institution, form 
bureaus of employment, modeled after the * teachers’ 
bureaus” of New York and Boston. Let their objeet 
be to find what work is to be done, and to select those 
capable of doing it. Let them act with intelligence and 
will, and most assuredly a way will not long be wanting. 
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Such a system, at first, will cost money, but, as it 
grows older, the work to be done, and the expense of 
doing it, will both diminish. By the strictest and most 
scrupulous attention to truth, in stating exactly what 
our pupils can do, we shall soon attain a character for 
veracity, which will be invaluable to us. Let it once be 
known, that we furnish an article which is exactly 
what it is represented to be, and we shall soon be able 
to command all the positions our pupils are capable of 
filling. The difficulties in our way, at first, would be 
many and great, but they can be overcome by exertion, 
and surely the object aimed at is one to call forth the 
most strenuous and steady endeavor of which we are 


capable. 
And will the men, who have devoted so much time, 


money and labor, to the glorious benevolence of raising 
a whole class from ignorance; the men, who have 
erected a monument more lasting than brass, hesitate 
to place on it this crown of glory? Will they fail to 


utilize the material they have prepared, and to open to 
our deaf-mute brothers lives of honor and of useful- 
ness? Indeed, they will not! The men of America 
will respond to this call in behalf of her unfortunate 
children. The whole spirit of the age is one of prog- 
ress, and that, too, of progress from theory to practice, 
from speculation to action. The century, which has 
girdled the world, carried ships over the desert, pushed 
the 1ron horse across a continent, freed the slave, and 
emancipated the serf, will yet lift the deat to a position 
as near the equal of the hearing as he is capable of 
attaining. The men of the present generation will live 
to see their fellow-man, who in ages past was looked 
on as a brute, or but little better than a brute, welcomed 
to the ranks of enlightened toil, as an equal and a brother. 

I call upon you, my fellow-teachers, to come forward, 
and Jend a hand in carrying onward this work. The 
world has committed a great charge into our hands; 
let us acquit ourselves worthily of it. 


THE DEDICATION OF THE MAIN CENTRAL 
BUILDING OF THE COLUMBIA 
INSTITUTION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


An important event in the history of the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and, in view of — 
the national character of this institution and the rela- 
tions of its collegiate department to all the institutions 
of the country, we may say an important event in 
the history of deaf-mute instruction in America, was 
the official dedication of its main central building, by 
the President of the United States, to the purposes 
for which it was erected. The exercises were held 
Sunday afternoon, January 29, 1871, in the beantiful 
new hall of the institution: the adjoining lecture-room, 
which opens into the hall by large sliding doors, being 
used as a platform. The walls, columns and candelabra 
were decorated with vines and flowers, and portraits 
of Dr. Thomas H. Gallaudet and the Ilon. Amos 
Kendall and busts of the Abbé de VEpée and the 
Abbé Sicard were placed upon the walls. The President 
of the United States, the Committee of Arrangements, 
the gentlemen who were to take part in the exercises, 
and the officers, students and pupils of the institution 
occupied seats upon the platform, while the audience 
in the hall consisted of senators and representatives 
with their families, executive officers of the government 
and other invited guests. 

The Hon. Jas. W. Patterson, senator from New 
Ifampshire, who was chairman of the committee of 
arrangements, opened the exercises of the occasion with 
the following remarks :— 

SENATOR PATTERSON’S REMARKS. 

“Mr. Presipent, Lapirs GENTLEMEN: It de- 
volves upon me, as chairman of the committee of 
arrangements, to open these proceedings, and I give 
you all a most cordial welcome in the name of the 
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members of the two Houses of Congress, by whose 
charity, or rather statesmanship—I may say Christian 
statesmanship—this building has been erected. When 
our Saviour was on the earth we are told that on the 
Sabbath-day he went about doing good—healing the 
sick, opening the deaf ears, unsealing the blind eyes, 
and giving voice to the dumb. These and kindred 
institutions are simply the blossoming into fruits of the 
principles which our Saviour practiced when on earth. 
There is a singular and a beautiful propriety, therefore, 
in our being here on this Sabbath-day to dedicate 
this beautiful building to the great work of charity for 
which it is designed. And it seems to me that no- 
thing can better illustrate the character of our civiliza- 
tion than an institution like this. Now, if we look at 
the past, if we look at the ruins of ancient civilization 
which have come down to us, we see temples dedicat- 
ed to pleasure and to the gods whom the imagination 
of the ancients conceived. But the stranger who shall 
come here in the future to look upon the relics of the 
past will find not only beautiful buildings, but factories 
where the poor earn their daily bread, hospitals where 
the sick are cared for—the ruins of institutions like 
this, where the deaf and dumb are taught to speak 
and where the blind have their eyes opened. 

“Why has the government of the United States 
founded this institution of a peculiar character, this 
college tor the deaf and dumb? In each of our States 
we find some of the untortunates who are’ educated in 
this institution, but not enough to justify the establish- 
ing a college in any particular State; vet we find 
enough scattered throughout the whole country to justify 
the establishment of such an institution at the capital of 
the nation. And the fact that they exist, that they 
are the unfortunate children of the Republic, makes 
it a Christian duty incumbent upon us to give them 
some place where their intellects may be developed, 
and where they may be brought into practical relations 
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with the great facts of life. The experience of this 
college, whose whole history is found within the 
or eight vears [have been in’ Congress, think. 
demonstrates to us the utility of such oan institution. as 
well as our duties as legislators and as peuple. 
Those whe have graduated trom this institution are now 


. 


emploved in’ various useful ways —in our departments 
here; as teachers in this and other institutions; as 
correspondents for uewspapers. Some of them, [ under- 
stand, are becoming editors of newspapers, and thus 
giving their cultured thought and the knowledge they 
have acqrired to the world. And if retirement from 
the battle of the world, if abstraction from cares, gives 
concentration of thought and a deeper and purer flow 
of sentiment, then these deat people, whose ears God 
has stopped, may, with these opportunities, become 
better fitted, possibly. even than others for the edu- 
cation of the human race. They may give us even a 
deeper phase of abstract thought than those whose 
minds are distracted with the cares of life. 

“With these words of introduction, I hand over the 
further conduct of these exercises to the custody of the 
President.” 

Miss Caroline Mades, a pupil of the institution, then 
recited the Lord’s Prayer in signs; Mr. William 
L. Hill, a student of the college, of the class of *72, 
recited, orally, the thirty-fitty chapter of Isaiah; and 
President Gallaudet delivered an address, which we are 
sorry our space does not allow us te give in full. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT GALLAUDET. 


“Mr. Presment, Lapis anp GentteMen: A gift 
of the Government of the United States to its children 
of silence is now to be dedicated to the work of their 
education. 

“In a series of acts, covering a period of thirteen 
years, Congress has provided, tirst, for the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb of the District of Columbia; 
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then for the teaching of those who have fathers in the 
military or naval service of the country; and, finally, 
for the collegiate training of the more intellectual deaf- 
mutes from the States and Territories. The point of 
beginning in the work of the institution is with minds 
not only ignorant of the simplest forms of knowledge 
to be gained from books, but lacking, at the same 
_ time, the power of receiving any impressions whatever 
through the ordinary channel of communication between 
man and man. The conclusion of its course finds the 
graduates grounded in the English, Latin, French, and 
German languages; in the higher mathematics; in the 
natural sciences; in mental and moral philosophy, and 
in political economy. 


[President Gallaudet then gave a statement of the 
appropriations made trom the national treasury for the 
benefit of the institution, since its foundation in 1857 
amounting altogether to $583,352.38. About three-tifths 
of this sum, or, in exact figures, $345,767.87 has been 
expended in the purchase of grounds and the erection 
of buildings; the remainder has been disbursed for the 
support of the institution. ] 

“Within this time there have been under instruction 
two hundred and twenty-three pupils and students. Of 
these, 109 have been absolute beneticiaries of the United 
States, while for the support of the remaining 114, 
more or less assistance has been rendered by their 
friends or by the States from which they have come. 
One hundred and fifty-two pupils have been taught in 
our primary department; these, in almost every instance, 
coming to us in a condition of mental and moral mid- 
night, the contemplation of which cannot fail to stir 
the sympathy of every soul not utterly given over to 
selfishness. And from the darkened minds of these eight 
score children has been litted a cloud heavier than that 
of heathen ignorance. They have been led out of the 
shadow into the sun, 
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“From a condition of dependence and vacancy, wherein 
might come to them but a feeble understanding of the 
relations and duties of the high life that now is, and 
none whatever of the glories and joys of that which is 
to come, thay have been raised to a state of self-reliance 
and action; their minds have been garnished with know- 
ledge; their hands have been taught to labor for daily 
bread, and their hearts have been cheered with hopes ot 
immortaiity. 

“In the advanced department opened in 1864, 
and designated as the National Deat-Mute College, 
seventy-one students have received instruction. They 
have come to us from every quarter of the land, recom- 
mended as youths of special promise, possessing mental 
qualities which fitted them for labor of a higher order 
than that which requires only the skilful land. Nine- 
teen of them, prevented from various causes from pursu- 
ing our course of study to its completion, have left us, 
after having enjoyed the advantages of the college for 
periods ranging from six months to three years, and are, 
so far as we have heard from them, sustaining themselves 
well in the business of life. Three young men of prom- 
ise have been taken from us by death. Nine 
have graduated with such academic honors as_ their 
advancement justified, leaving forty still connected with 
the college. 

[President Gallaudet here made a statement relative to 
the positions occupied and the salaries received by the 
nine graduates of the college, which was given, substan- 
tially, in the last number of the Anzals.} 

“The exhibition of these facts, though constituting a 
practical answer to the question just raised, (of the practical 
benefit of a collegiate course for the deaf and dumb,) does 
not give a full response to it. We have good reason to 
expect that our graduates will be able to render val- 
uable service to society, not only as teachers and 
clerks, but as chemists, civil engineers, draughtsmen, 
architects, astronomical observers, translators of foreign 
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publications, editors, authors, librarians, lawyers. and in 
many other capacities which do not now suggest them- 
selves, but which the perseverance and ingenuity of the 
deaf-mutes will doubtless discover. The — statisties of 
deaf-muteness in our country lead us to expect that the 
number of students in our college will rise to 150 
within the next decade. We may also look for an 
increase of our primary department to 100 within the 
same period, and these numbers are not likely thereafter 


“We may then expect to send out each year as many 
as forty graduates from both departments of the insti- 
tution. Did time allow, it would be easy to show that 
the actual gain to society, in the enhanced value of 
the services of these youth who are to be educated here. 
would far surpass the cost of sustaining the means of in- 
struction which this institution affords. 

“The work we are aiming to accomplish is an econom- 
ical one. For every failure to develop dormant mental 
power, either in the individual or in the mass, is a 
loss to the state, absolute and irremediable;  subtract- 
ing something, be it ever so little in the case of a 
single member of society, from the possible advance of 
the body politic in the grand march of civilization. 

“In the progress of this institution mental powers of 
high order, in numbers not inconsiderable, have already 
been awakened from a sleep scarcely less heavy than 
that of death itself, to an activity the bounds and results 
of which no man can measure. 

“And the work here inaugurated by Congress has but 
just begun. Until that day, the coming of which no man 
ean predict, when the desert shall rejoice and blossom as 
the rose; when the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped, 
and the tongue of the dumb sing, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the college for deaf-mutes will have a 
mission to fulfill. Aud when the full measure of all the 
development of mind and heart which may be here effected 
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shall have been told by Him to whom all secrets are re- 
vealed, and set over against the sum of labor and treasure 
here expended, who will doubt as to the result of the 
comparison’ As eternity is longer than time, as mind 
is stronger than matter, as thought is swifter than the 
wind, as genius is more potent than gold, so will the 
results of well-directed labors toward the development 
of man’s higher faculties ever outweigh a thousand fold 
any estimate, in the currency of commerce, which man 
can put upon such efforts.” 

The next exercise was the recitation, in the sign 
language, by Miss Annie Szvymanoskie, a graduate of 
the institution, of the poem entitled * Sacred Silence”. 
published in the last number of the Axnals, after which 
Mr. A. G. Draper, a student of the college. of the class 
of °72, delivered. in signs, an address, which was read 
at the same time. orally, by the Rev. Dr. Sunderland. 
We have space only for a part of it. 

PART OF MR. DRAPER’S ADDRESS. 

“May we not all fairly congratulate ourselves that 
America has learned so well the lesson of history, 
which points out a wise fostering of education as one 
of the surest safe-guards of a people: and rejoice that. 
whether mind or person or conscience is to be liber- 
ated, our country is ever vigilant 


——to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make nN 
The hounds of freedom wider yety ' 


“In such a spirit, during a great civil war, when 
clamorous enemies threatened to besiege the very’ city 
in which it was assembled, Congress decreed the es- 
tablishment of this college, and liberally endowed agri- 
cultural schools in every part of the country, relying 
for its justification upon the intelligence of the people 
and the after deeds of the youth to he educated. 

“The history of no government reveals a brighter example 
of unshaken faith in itself and in its citizens. Ought it not 
to strengthen anew the confidence of all who maintain that 
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‘government of the people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth? . 

“While, Mr. President, the deaf-mutes are deeply sensi- 
ble of what the nation has done and is doing for them, they 
feel that society is to be no loser thereby. If one from their 
own ranks may properly speak for them, they ask the people 
not to overlook the gain, material and moral, which will ac- 
crue to the commnuity through the education of themselves 
and those that are to follow them. 

“A slight investigation will not fail to show that this work 
is consistent with the severest requirements of policy. And 
who can estimate the moral and esthetic gain? By what 
rule shall we calculate the value of the reactive influence 
exerted upon society through the constant rescue of a numer- 
ous class from the bondage ot an incomplete mental develop- 
ment, and their transmutation into capable, cheerful,Christian 
men and women? Would that every one present might have 
seen the young men of the graduating classes as they came 
to college and as they left it; might compare the infiuence 
which they now exert,with that which they might be expected 
to exert if they had not received the training here given them. 
Then would few leave this hall without having formed an 
inward admission, that, though a man’s ear be closed to all 
the concord of sweet sounds, yet may he hearken to the call 
of duty; though his tongue be speechless forever, yet may his 
actions breathe of an earnest purpose. 

“As the deaf-mutes enter on the enjoyment of this beauti- 
ful structure, about to be received at your hand, Mr. President, 
they look forward hopefully to atime when throngs of alumni 
will revisit its well-remembered precincts, and gain new in- 
spiration for duty from the thousand memories clustering 
around it; when the work done within it shall be so well 
known that every citizen, as his eye roams over its traceries, 
may feel that the United States has done well in enabling its 
deaf-mutes to labor more effectively among their fellow-men; 
to bear a more equal part in the never-ending struggle 
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Against the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the right that needs assistance, 

For the future in the distance 

And the good that all can do.” 

The Hon. Geo. F. Edmunds, Senator from Vermont, 
then delivered tha following address :— 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR EDMUNDS. 

“Mr. Prestpext, anp Genriemen: am glad 
of the opportunity of saying for myself, and, I think 
I may safely say, for my brother senators also, a few 
words of appreciation of the excellency of the work the 
president of this institution has performed, and of ex- 
pressing the pleasure we all feel, that the beneticence 
of the Government has not only been so well bestowed, 
but its design so well executed. 

“We have met to-day to plant another great white mile- 
stone in the course of that empire of industry, of 
charity, of religion, which, we are taught to believe and 
do believe, is to grow more and more over the earth. 
And, in doing this, the relation of the state to the prog- 
ress of civilization, in works of this character, should be 
clearly borne in mind. They who have read history from 
its glimmering and feeble dawn to the present time, can 
not have failed to see that wherever Christianity, educa- 
tion, charity, and virtue have been cultivated, there society 
has made its greatest progress. And in just the same de- 
gree that opposite influences have been suffered to grow and 
to govern, in that same degree everything that marks ad- 
vance in the cause of humanity has waned, and, indeed, 
gone backward. And so it is that the highest duty of 
the state should be to treat as its greatest and truest ally, as 
its chief agent in its great duty of government, the benign 
institutions of which this one is a bright example. In 
every land where the school-house, the church, the asy- 
lum, and other kindred agencies of progress exist, and 
are the most numerous—where their influences predomi- 
nate—there is the least of human distress, the least of 
crime, and the greatest sum of happiness in the body of 
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the community at large. And our people, therefore, per- 
haps more than any other, should cheerfully bear, as the 
people of this great republic do cheerfully bear, the 
slight burdens of taxation which they impose upon them- 
selves to these ends, as in every lawful and proper way 
they help forward, through these influences and these 
agencies, the great progress of civilization, and make good 
the outlay a thousand fold. 

“These affairs, then, are among the most material of the 
business of the state. They belong essentially to the theory 
and practice of a government whose chief end is the 
greatest good of its people. 

“And so it is indeed fitting that you, Sir, the head of 
the state, the chief magistrate of the republic, the chosen 
representative of the whole body of that people whose 
arena of development embraces a continent, should be the 
official patron of this institution, and that you should, in 
the name and for the sake of their common brotherhood, 
dedicate this building to the fair and holy uses for which 
it was designed. Long may it stand to illustrate the wise 
beneficence that founded it, and to bless its associated 
students. And as industry, education, charity, virtue, and 
religion are the great and only means of human advance- 
ment and human happiness, let us hope that more and 
more edifices devoted to these and kindred uses may arise 
in all our country, and spread from land to land over all 
the globe, until the morning sunshine in its constant 
course around the world shall everywhere gild with a 
fresher glory the roofs of industry and of learning, and the 
spires and domes of Christian churches, and in the morn- 
ing that is always somewhere ‘above the awakening con- 
tinents from shore to shore’, the earliest song of birds 
shall evermore mingle with the chime of holy bells. 

“To you, my young friends, the pupils and students of 
this institution, for whose benefit, primarily, this beauti- 
ful structure has been erected—although ultimately and 
chiefly for the benefit of your country which has provided 
it for you —I wish to say, that fidelity to the duties you 
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have to perform here, must, and I trust, will, be the proof 
of your deserving the advantages she here bestows upon 
you, and that as you sincerely labor, although in silence 
and seclusion, in the fields of activity the loving Father 
of us all has chosen for you, you will always find that 
your ‘ways are ways of pleasantness’, and all your 
‘paths are peace’”. 

The next speaker was the Hon. James A. Garfield, 
Representative from Ohio. 

GENERAL GARFIELD’S ADDRESS. 


“While one of the young men named on the programme 
was sending us a message out of his world of silence, by the aid 
of a translator; I was thinking what I should say. There were 
two thoughts in his remarks that struck me as very significant. 
[ will add another, and speak of the three in connection. 

“During the period of our great war for the Union,outside 
of the field of battle, three things were done that struck me as 
most remarkable. One was, that the representatives of the 
American people, and inthe nameof that people, had such 
faith in the future of their country, that they devoted the 
largest sum of money, and the greatest extent of the public 
domain ever given forany one civil object, to build a great 
highway from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, and thus 
bind together, by a material bond, the most distant shores 
of the Republic. This act,done at sucha time, was sublime. 

“The second was, that, while the roar of hostile artillery 

was echoing within the Executive mansion, and through 
the halls of Congress, the representatives of the people, as 
wday by day they ascended the steps of the capitol, saw those 
beautiful marble columns rising up one by one to perfect 
the national temple itself. This brave nation, having faith 
in itself, said, We will build on withoutfear of dissolution; 
we will show both friends and enemies that we are here 
and mean tostay. That beautiful symbol of national faith and 
hope deeply impressed me and gave me more faith. 

“But when, about the same time, I saw the Congress of the 
United States take almost an empire from the public domain 
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and devote it to the work of education, building up in every 
state of the Union agricultural colleges for the better culture 
of our laboring people; and then, turning tothisspot, where 
these silent children were making what many regarded as 
a foolish experiment, when the same Congress took half a 
million of dollars from the public treasury and devoted it 
to this work, I hailed it as a nobler expression of the faith 
and virtue of the American people, and ofthe statesmanship 
of their representatives, than I had ever before witnessed. 
And Ibelieveit was. Severalof the gentlemen have spoken 
of this movement as a work of charity. In my judgment, 
it is a work of very enlightened selfishness on the part of 
Congress. Mr. President, to you is confided the honor 
of presiding over the thirty-eight millions of men and wo- 
men, who compose the body of this great republic. The 
source ofall itsgreatness lies behind the material evidences 
of its prosperity—lies in the heads and hearts, the brain, 
the muscle, and the will, ofthe people over whom you preside. 
Anything, therefore, that affects their welfare, their force, 
theirefficiency, touches the very essence of the national life. 
It is well known that only that portion of the population 
which is between the ages of eighteen and sixty, is self- 
supporting. Of these thirty-eight millions, eighteen millions 
are outside thoselimits. In other words, eighteen millions 
of the population over whom you preside, must be supported 
by the othertwenty millions. From these twenty millions 
must be subtracted the infirm, and allthose that for any 
reason are unableto supportthemselves. Now thestudents 
of this institution represent more than 20,000 of the popu. 
lation of the United States, most of ila, by the influence 
of institutions like this,have been lifted up from the lowest plane 
of intellectual life,tothe dignity and value of intelligent citi- 
zens. Until recently, deaf-mutes were not regarded as moral- 
ly responsible. If they committed murder, the law did not 
holdthem responsible. They could not commitacrime. But 
by the beneficence and wisdom of our people, they have been 
lifted up to be not only responsible citizens, but they have be- 
come valuable members of society. One of the best things 
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connected with their education, is, that they have a lively sense 
of gratitude to the government for whatit has done for them. 
These young mencannot failto become good citizens. They 
cannot fail to be true to their country when they remember 
what they owe toit. I say, therefore, it is enlightened self- 
fishness, rather than charity, to takethis class of our fellow- 
men, and make them capable ot doing a great work for the 
country. Iam happy to send this message to them to-day 
into their silence. When I heard one of these young men 
recite that beautiful chapter from the ancient prophet, and 
when I remembered that he spoke those words mechan- 
ically—that not one sound of them was ringing in his 
own ears, though their lofty and inspiring meaning 
filled his soul—I looked upon it as one of the brightest 
and noblest triumphs of this institution. The House of 
Representatives has been proverbial for its economy in 
regard to expenses of this kind, but I am happy to 
say that, from the beginning of this work, the House 
has stood up nobly and generously to the support of 
this institution. And what these students have to-day 
contributed, and what they are sure to do in the 
future, will be a most complete vindication of the 
wisdom of the House, the Senate, and the Executive, 
united in this great work.” 

Ex-Governor Jewell, of Connecticut, then delivered a 
short address, speaking as the representative of the city 
and state which was the first in this country to make 
provision for the education of the deat’ and dumb; after 


which 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


rose and said :— 

“Lapres Anp Gentiemen: I hereby pronounce to be 
complete the dedication of this institution to the humane 
purposes to which it has been assigned, by the various 
acts of Congress making appropriations for its erection 
and support.” 

The exercises were closed with prayer and benediction 


by the Rev. Thos. Gallaudet, D. D., of New York. 


THE LATE REV. COLLINS STONE. 


BY SAMUEL PORTER, M. 4., WASHINGTON, D, C, 


[We prepared for the last number of the Annals a 
notice of the death of Mr. Stone, which contained a 
brief sketch of his life and gave some expression to 
the feeling of grief caused by his death. The manu- 
script of this notice was lost in the mail on its way 
to the printer; a tact of which we did not become 
aware, until it was too late to supply its place. We 
mention this, because it must have seemed strange to 
our readers, that, in a periodical devoted to the  inter- 
ests of the profession of which Mr. Stone was so dis- 
tinguished a member, no mention was made of his 
death. What we wrote, if it had been published, would 
not have taken the place of the following fitting tribute 
to his memory from the pen of Professor Porter, who wag 
formerly intimately associated with him, while, on the 
other hand, this sketch is so full and faithful as to 
render it unnecessary, now, for us to add anything.—Eb. 
ANNALS. | 


On the 24th of December last, the community were 
shocked by the announcement in the morning papers 
all over the land, of the death, by a surprising and 
fearful accident. on the afternoon of the previous day, 
of the Rev. Collins Stone, Principal of the American 
Asylum fer the Edneation of the Deaf and Dumb at 
Hartford. 

The particulars of this event are aiready well-known 
to most of the readers of the Annals. It was in ac- 
cordance with his habit of hospitable attention te 
strangers. which was to him always a pleasure, that 
Mr. Stone had driven out, having in his company the 
Rev. Mr. Strong, of Faribault, Minn., in order to afford 
to that gentleman a view of the city and the suburbs. 
It was so ordered, by a singular concurrence of cireum- 
stances, that. contrary to his previous intention, the. horse 
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hie had in hand was not the one he usually drove; and 
it was to a habit which this horse had of prancing as 
a prelude to going forward, when started after standing 
or stopping, that the disastrous event is to be attributed. 
On the way homewards, in Sigourney street, as they 
neared the crossing of the railroad, the express train 
from the South came in sight around the curve not far 
distant. Being in a covered vehicle, Mr. Stone reined 
up the horse and leaned forward for a sight of the 
train. It would appear that he decided to go on. But, 
in starting, time was lost from the peculiar habit of the 
horse, and, the view being cut off by the carriage-top, 
the increased danger could not have been fully appre- 
hended. One second more of time, or even a half-second, 
would have carried them clear. As it was, the carriage 
was struck, while the horse escaped unharmed. The two 
men were borne onward, along with the wreck of the vehicle, 
for some distance, by the pdlot, or track-clearer, of the 
engine. The death of Mr. Stone was almost instantane- 
ous, from a violent blow on the head. Mr. Strong 
escaped with severe bruises and one or two fractures, 
and now. as we write these lines, is happily convales- 
cing, and, strange as it may seem, though really not 
unusual in similar cases, with no recollection of the 
circumstances connected with the accident. As for Mr. 
Stone, it seemed good to his Heavenly Father, here and 
thus to bring his earthly life to a close, and to take 
him home to himself. The manner of his death, though 
distressing to surviving friends, was without pain to him. 
And as was remarked by the Rev. Mr. Gould— 
in the funeral address—though death came to him un- 
expected, it found him not unprepared. There was the 
minor alleviation, for such a death, that the mortal re- 
mains were not so disfigured as to mar the natural 
appearance of the face and form as laid readv for the 
tomb. 
The uews of this event shot a thrill of astonished 
grief through many hearts in widely distant parts of 
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our land. He who was_ thus struck down was known, 
not only as the honored head of the oldest institution 
for deaf-mutes in America, and as having formerly 
held a similar position in the one in Ohio, which now 
stands second in number of inmates, but at the time 
of his death he was the oldest member of the profess- 
ion then in actual service in this country, reckoning 
age by number of years occupied in the work. Ile 
was thus well-known to a large circle of acquaintances, 
and had been brought into intimate relations with many 
by whom his death would be sincerely and tenderly 
lamented. The readers of the Annals will miss his 
name as one of the Executive Committee in charge of 
the work, and they lose in him a zealous and efficient 
promoter of the interests of the publication. 

Though a mournful, it is not an unwilling office 
which we undertake,—except for the diftidence we feel 
of our ability to perform it aright,—that of endeavor- 
ing to fix in the memory of ourselves and others as 
distinct an image as we may of our departed friend; 
of what he was in character and of what he accom- 
plished in his life; to record his example as one worthy 
to be honored, and imitated; and to find what lessons 
it may furnish which we do well to lay to heart. 

Collins Stone was born in Guilford, Conn., September 
7th, 1812; studied in preparation for college under 
Rev. Aaron Dutton, of Guilford; graduated at Yale 
College in 1832; and, after teaching school a few 
months in Orange, Conn., began his life-work as an 
educator of deaf-mutes in 1833, in the American Asylum; 
was advanced to the office of Principal of the Ohio 
Institution in 1852; which place he resigned for the 
like position in the American Asylum in 1863. He 
was married to Miss Ellen Jane Gill in 1839, who 
survives him, together with two sons and three dangh- 
ters. The eldest of the sons has been already appoint- 
ed to succeed his father as principal at Hartford; and 
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one of the daughters is the wife of Mr. Williams, an 
instructor in that institution. 

The following sketch of the parentage and early life 
of Mr. Stone was furnished at our request by his 
kinsman, Rev. Rollin S. Stone, who was also his 
class-mate and his room-mate in college. 


“He was a descendant, in the sixth generation, from 
Rev. Samuel Stone, a Puritan divine of Tertford, 
Hertfordshire, England, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Six sons of that remotest known ancestor, the oldest 
and the youngest of whom were ministers, came to 
New England and settled in Massachusetts and Connect- 
icut. Samuel, the youngest, was the first pastor of the 
First Church in Hartford, Conn.; which place was so 
“named, as some ‘suppose, in honor of his old English 
home. John, the fifth son, from whom the subject of 
our notice descended, came to Guilford, Conn., among its 
first settlers, and helped to build there that stronghold 
of their defence against the Indians which remains to 
this day, and is known as the Old Stone House. 
Built of solid material, and for the public safety, it 
stands a very modest memorial of the plain, substantial 
character of its builders, and of the enduring foundations 
Of society which they laid for their posterity. Iis 
grandson was Timothy Stone, a colonel in the State 
militia, a representative in the State legislature, a judge 
of the county-court, and a deacon in the-church. IIe 
was described by a fellow-citizen as ‘eloquent, talented, 
dignified, and holding the highest influence in his native 
town.’ 

“The late Collins Stone was a great-grandson of that 
Col. Timothy Stone. He was the second son and the 
fourth of seven children of Deacon Timothy Stone, of 
Guilford, who had married Miss Eunice Parmelee of 
Durham, Conn., and who removed to-that place when 
this son was about two years of age. The father was a 
farmer, of limited means, but of more than usual culture; 
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a music teacher and composer, and even a poet of no 
mean ability: an officer and pillar in the church, and 
always the pastor’s right-hand man. And the mother 
was a woman of kindred spirit, a true help-meet for 
such a man; as public-spirited, as eager for knowledge, 
of high-toned political and religious principle, and one 
who in very many things exemplified Solomon’s _por- 
traiture of the virtuous woman. 

“When about three years old, he had a long and 
dangerous illness, from which recovery seemed almost 
hopeless, and which left its traces long afterward in a 
weakness of constitution. But it was then that his life’s 
work and destiny were probably decided. For, then, 
with such earnest longings and oft-repeated prayers as 
only Christian parents know, was that sick and possibly 
dying child solemnly consecrated to God and to the 
ministry of His Word. 

“Not many years after, the.father died, leaving the 
widowed mother, with the farm and six young children 
on her hands. But her heart was strong in faith, 
and she accepted the early consecration of her son as 
a sacred charge, which required her to go torward in 
the face of all discouragements and educate him for the 
ministry. With almost ineredible toils and _ sacrifices, 
she was enabled to carry him safely and successfully 
through his long course of study to his graduation 
at Yale College in 1832. 

“Strictly moral and sober-minded from his childhood 
up, and through all the temptations of college life; stand- 
ing firmly at his postin the “conic sections rebellion” 
which carried off half of his large class in their Sophomore 
year; and respectably faithful to his studies; he as yet 
evinced neither taste nor fitness for the clerical profession ; 
nor indeed did he do justice to his really superior powers 
of mind. Not until his Junior year, in the great revival 
of 1831, which prevailed extensively in the land, did the 
prayers and sacrifices of his parents begin to reap their 
reward. -—Long vears had they waited in the patience 
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of hope; long years had he wasted, of the unappre- 
ciated wealth of his advantages; till at length the scales 
fell from his eyes; and the new vision led at once to 
an entire change in his manner and purpose of life. 
Burning his cards, and abandoning the books of fiction 
and light reading which had diverted his mind too 
long, he began by hard study to redeem lost time and 
to fit himself for an honorable and useful career. 
“He early accepted the ministry of the gospel as his 
calling, as the one dear choice of parental love, though 
perhaps with some paifful doubts as to his success. 
owing to weakness of voice. But it was with the minis- 
try in view that, on leaving college, he taught school 
a winter in Orange, Conn., that he might obtain means 
to enable him to pursue a course of theological study. 
With the ministry still in view, he went thence to 
Hartford, not intending deaf-mute instruction as his work 
for life. But, contrary to his previous expectations, he be- 
came deeply interested in the deaf-mutes. And he soon 
developed qualities that especially fitted him for the 
work and ensured to him permanent success therein. 
In that position he might hope ere long to re-imburse 
the expense of his education and relieve the family of 
the load they had borne for his sake; while in the 
ministry he could not reasonably hope for any such 
thing. And, more than all, he found, in the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb, a real and most earnestly 
practical ministry of a living gospel, to a large and 
needy fclass of immortal minds, groping in darkness, 
With the advice of venerable fathers in the ministry 
who were warm family friends, he at length decided to 
remain in the vocation to which Providence had called 
him. To this, indeed, he subsequently added a private 
course of theological study under Dr. Hawes, his pastor, 
and being duly licensed to preach, he occasionally 
officiated acceptably in the pulpits of Hartford and else- 
where. But, in after years, he made full proof of his 
ministry and of his early consecration thereto, by his 
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stated Sabbath ministrations in the chapel of the institu- 
tion, where all the best qualities of his heart and mind 
found full employ. And his life, as a whole, from his 
conversion in 1831, for nearly forty years, up to that 
fearful consummation, as of the chariot and _ horses of 
fire bearing him out of sight, was the path of the just 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 


Tracing the career of Mr. Stone from his entrance 
upon active life,—we find him, first, conducting with 
marked efficiency and success the school which he taught 
for a few months after his college graduation. Then, 
as an instructor of the deaf and dumb, he was emi- 
nently successful in both the intellectual and the moral 
training of his pupils, and in gaining their respect and 
affection. As principal, in Ohio, he at once raised that 
institution to a higher footing of efficiency and prosperity. 
He did the best that could be done with accommoda- 
tions which became too strait for the numbers demanding 
admission. Under his direction the plans were matured 
for the noble structure which has finally been erected; and 
that this consummation was not attained during his 
administration was through no fault on his part. The 
burden he had there to carry was, under the circum- 
stances, a heavy one, but he bore it manfully and to 
successful issues. Soon after the ILartford institution 
came under his charge as principal, the circumstances 
connected with the effort to set up schools for deaf- 
mutes in Massachusetts were such, for a long time, as 
to render his position a peculiarly trying and difticult 
one, and to call for the most wise and energetic man- 
agement. Through these difficulties he was able to steer 
safely and happily; while, by his thoroughness in the 
internal administration, he carried forward the institution 
with an ever advancing step. 

During all these years, we find him active and use- 
ful, in various ways, outside of the sphere of profes- 
sional duty:—first, as teacher and as superintendent of 
the Sunday-School connected with the Center Church in 
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Hartford; then, in Ohio, as an active member of the 
church, and as one upon whom the pastor especially 
leaned; and finally, again in Hartford, as a deacon of 
the church and an active promoter of its interests. 
At all times and everywhere, his heart and his hand 
were ready and efficient in every good work for which 
a demand could properly be made upon him. 

The career of our friend was thus in the highest and 
best sense an eminently successful one. If we look for 
the secret of this success, we shall not find it in any 
pre-eminent natural endowments. He was not favored by 
nature with commanding power or attractive grace of 
bodily presence or of oral utterance. His powers of 
mind were not such as to qualify him to distinguish 
himself by any thing original, profound, or brilliant. 
His intellect” was marked mainly by plain, strong, 
practical sense; to which were added great power of 
concentration, great strength of will, and a tempera- 
ment favorable to quickness of perception and prompt- 
ness and alacrity in action,—making a combination high- 
ly favorable to executive efficiency; and the eagerness 
which ever impelled him forward was well balanced by 
an instinct of cautiousness which made him both pru- 
dent and vigilant. He had also, as a natural trait, that 
benevolent interest in others, and especially in the young 
and the dependent, which is essential to success as an 
educator. 

So far, nature had indeed fitted him for the work which 
he had to do. Yet, on the other hand, there were 
deficiencies, which were difficulties in the way, and in 
spite of which he succeeded as he did. In part or 
wholly as the effect, we presume, of the illness which 
went so hard with him in infancy, there was a want 
of pliability in the fingers, and of ease and grace in 
bodily movement ; and there was not much of that mobility 
of feature and power of facial expression, or much of 
that histrionic talent, which are requisite for the use of 
the sign language with the fullest effect. There was 
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however, a wiry energy, and a spring and vivacity of 
movement, which in part made up for such defects. 
Yet, on the whole, we have, in his case, an instance 
which shows how small account should be made of mere 
physical adaptations, in choosing a teacher for the deaf 
and dumb, as compared with intellectual and moral 
qualifications :—however desirable in themselves, they 
dwindle almost to insignificance in the comparison.* 

Tor the secret of the successful life we are reviewing, 
we must look deeper than merely to any combination 
of natural qualities. It is to be found only in that entire, 
conscientious and earnest devotion to duty, which was 
the ruling principle of action with our departed friend. 
It was thus that the five talents entrusted to him were 
made other five, and thus he attained to the reward of 
the good and faithful servant. Accepting the work which 
Providence had assigned him, his main aim and endeavor 
was to do this work thoroughly and well. doing it, how- 
ever, not perfunctorily, but as a work in which _ his 
heart and soul were engaged. He had no_ by-ends 
or selfish aims to divert him from this work, and no 
wmbitious strivings for anything above it. His care for 
his personal interests and those of his family never 
exceeded what duty itself would require. Here, indeed, 
as everywhere, his thoroughness and fidelity appeared: 
but, with him, private and domestic interests ever filled 
a place subordinate to the requirements of professional 
and public duty. Though exact and economical in 
pecuniary matters, he showed no solicitude about gaining 
or accumuleting property. It is true, indeed, that this 
devotion to duty was for him the sure road to advance- 
ment in his personal interests: but if an eye to these 
had been his ruling motive of action, such motive would 
surely have manifested itself in other ways than in 
simple fidelity to duty. No doubt, also, he felt a satis- 


*Mr. Stone was in stature below the medium height; rather stout in build; with 
a slight stoop of the shoulders, more observable in his earlier than his later years 
His hair was originally red. but became white with advancing years. 
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faction in the approval of those whose good opinion he 
valued; but he was not of those who love the praise cf 
men more than the praise of God ;—the main-spring of 
his conduct ever appeared to be a conscientious and 
God-fearing devotion to duty. And in this way it was, 
we repeat, that he turned to so good account the abilities 
with which his Creator had endowed him. 

This devotion to duty had in him its deep founda- 
tion in religion,—in a spirit of selfconsecration to his 
Maker and Redeemer, in a faith which gave to spirit- 
ual realities their due predominance, and in humble 
and earnest prayer for divine aid and guidance. Ilis 
boyish life, though unstained by immorality and base- 
ness, would appear to have had no aim beyond the 
enjoyment.of the passing hour. It could not have been 
free from reprovings of conscience at the time, as the neg- 
lected opportunities were afterward the subject of freely 
expressed regret. But when the change came, it was 
thorough and radical. His religion, though quite unos- 
tentatious, was genuinely honest and sincere. It took 
its character from the sound practical sense, the innate 
modesty, and the active working habits of the man. 
It was equally and wholly free from affected sancti- 
moniousness, from shallow unmeaning cant, from cold 
formality, from indolent sentimentalism, or visionary 
mysticism, and from mere fervors of emotion. It lay 
unobtrusive, deep down in the roots of the character, 
and brought forth real, substantial fruit. 

We cannot do better than to quote here out of a 
letter we have from Prof. Edward D. Morris, of Lane 
Theological Seminary, who, when Mr. Stone was in 
Columbus, was pastor of the church with which he was 
connected.—* As a Christian man, though he was always 
diffident and full of doubts as to himself, I invariably 
found him true, manly, devoted to the welfare of men, 
and especially of the church. He was a very zealous 
actor in all church enterprises, and as trustee and in 
other such ways proved himself of great value. His 
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departure left a vacuum which it was hard to fill. He 
often took part in our prayer-meetings,—speaking and 
praying warmly, pointedly, and with effect. He more 
often prayed than spoke; though I used to rely upon 
him in the latter direction, and was always glad to 
see him rise and address us.” 

So it was substantially in Hartford; and, especially, 
in the post of Sunday-School Superintendent, which he 
filled before his removal to Ohio, his efficiency was 
most remarkable. 

His devotion to duty was of the self-denying, self- 
sacrificing sort. He never consulted his own ease, or 
yielded to self-indulgence in any shape, to the neglect 
of duty. His pains-taking care was extended constantly 
and unweariedly to minute and irksome details. His 
labor did not stop short with the absolute requirements 
of duty, but was generously and freely given in what- 
ever way he could promote the interests entrusted to 
him or those in which his services were voluntarily 
enlisted. Prof. Morris says of. him:—*IIis work in the 
Asylum [at Columbus] was worthy of all praise. I 
observed that work closely and from year to year,—-and 
can safely say that a more conscientious, pains-taking, 
practical, efficient man in such a position I never 
knew.”—As principal, at Hartford, he voluntariiy as- 
sumed cares and labors of domestic supervision and 
guardianship, which had never been assigned to that 
ofiice. This was unrewarded while he lived, and done 
with no expectation and no claim of pecuniary remu- 
neration; though, after his death, it was honorably and 
gratefully recognized by the directors of the institution 
in an appropriation for the benefit of his family. 

Not only was his unselfishness evinced, negatively, 
by the absence of self-seeking, but he had a goodness 
of heart which went forth in active kindness and gen- 
erosity to others. He was not only most affectionate, 
kind and generous toward his kindred, and solicitous 
for the welfare of his pupils, but many who had no 
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special claims upon him experienced kindness at his 
hands which could have sprung only from an uncommon 
benevolence of disposition. There were peculiarities 
which veiled, to the casual or the careless observer, 
his kindness and sympathetic tenderness of heart. Lis 
modesty made him utterly averse to effusive demon- 
strations of feeling. lis urgent, positive, persistent, 
peremptory nature gave to his manners at times a touch 
of roughness which might have been mistaken as 
indicative ‘of an ungentle and unamiable temper. His 
strictness in discipline may possibly have sometimes 
been seen from so partial a point of view as to wear 
the look of harsh and unfeeling severity. 

His kindness was the direct opposite of that specious 
good-nature which is merely an indolent, yielding com- 
pliance, or a superficial varnish of essential selfishness. 
As a disciplinarian, while he held the reins with a firm 
and steady hand, and was prompt in the use of a sal- 
utary severity as occasion required, he was ever 
kind and considerate, never capricious or unfeeling. He 
was a firm and constant friend, and if he had his per- 
sonal aversions, they generally rested upon good grounds. 
No jealous or envious feelings were harbored by him. 
Though a hearty antagonist in a controversy, he was 
not at all of a contentious or quarrelsome temper. The 
better he was known, the more fully apparent was his 
genuine goodness of heart. Those who knew him in the 
intimate privacy of his own family, as was for some 
time the privilege of the writer of this imperfect tribute 
to his memory, can testify that within those revealing pre- 
cincts, where only the true man shows to advantage 
and the selfish and base are unmasked, and where all 
flaws and stains are brought to light, he was seen to 
be, through and through, a genuine, kind-hearted, ten- 
der-hearted, large-hearted man. 

Modesty was a marked characteristic of Mr. Stone. 
He seemed to have, in an unusual degree, a just esti- 
mate of his own capabilities and his own performances, 
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He certainly never over-estimated them, and his tendency 
was rather to self-disparagement than otherwise. Instead 
of being buoyed up and impelled forward by a conceit 
of his own superiority or a love of display, his diffi- 
dence was a repressing force which it required an effort 
of manful resolution to overcome. He never weakly 
shrunk from any duty for this reason; though, no doubt, 
a larger measure of self-confidence than he possessed 
would many times have been of essential advantage. He 
was in no degree elated by promotion, and never put 
on any lofty airs toward his subordinates or anybody 
else; and, with all his positiveness, he was never offen- 
sively dictatorial in manner. Though adhering very 
firmly to an opinion once formed, he was ever disposed 
to seek advice from those competent to give it. At the 
time when he was put in charge of the American 
Asylum, the old system of government by the faculty 
was, by the action of the board of directors, done 
away with, and the internal administration committed 
to the absolute control of the principal; yet he did 
nevertheless! consult his associates in such a way that, 
for a long time, none of them had any knowledge of 
the transfer of authority. There was, indeed, in this 
something more of stratagem than was at all usual with 
him; but it proceeded simply from an unaffected mod- 
esty, and was in accordance with the reluctance which 
he had sincerely expressed to occupying a station over 
the heads of men as old or older than himself. 

It was characteristic of him in general to pursue his 
ends by efforts direct and open, and not by finesse or 
management. He could indeed, at times, maintain a 
prudent reticence, and he saw well into the characters 
of those with whom he had to deal. Yet his way 
was to carry his point rather by energy of will than 
by tact or by indirection of any kind. 

His exceeding persistency was one of his most obvious 
and prominent traits. His instinctive impulse was to in- 
sist and adhere, and not to yield to opposition. But this 
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was counterbalanced by his strong sense and his essen- 
tially modest and candid temper of mind. But for this 
rectifying and controlling under-current, the trait to which 
we refer might have made him disagreeable as a com- 
panion, and wrong-headed and impracticable in affairs. 
If his persistency ever seemed excessive and unreason- 
able, it was more so in appearance and on the surface 
than in determining his actual conduct in affairs of 
importance. 

This trait, together with his cautious temper and _ his 
matter-of-fact common-sense, would incline him to a 
safe conservatism, as opposed to hasty innovation. He 
was not the man to be captivated by any visionary 
scheme, or tempted into venturing upon untried novelties. 
Yet he was ready to welcome any plainly demonstrated 
improvements; and he was not of those who cling to 
the old, because it is old, with a blind and over-weening 
attachment. 

His thoroughness was remarkable, and manifest in 
every thing he put his hand to. As an instance, the 
writer of this well recollects,—when, years ago, there 
was a considerable sum to be disposed of as the 
proceeds of a bequest for the establishment, or the 
replenishing, of a teacher’s library for the Sunday - School 
‘of the Center Church in Ilartford,—the vast pains which 
he took and the thorough method he pursued, by cor- 
respondence with men best qualified to give advice, and - 
in other ways, in order to make a fit selection,—and 
the further labor he took upon himself to get the vol- 
umes prepared in the most complete manner to be set 
up for use. His habits of thoroughness made themselves 
apparent in all his personal appointments and surroundings- 
Any thing shiftless, slip-shod, or left at loose ends, was 
utterly repugnant to his nature and his ways. 

Mr. Stone was altogether a man made for action, propense 
by nature to energetic activity, rather than to contem- 
plation or to study for its own sake, or to the cultiva- 
tion of the esthetic faculties. His study and reading, 
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after he entered upon his professional life, was mostly 
done as preparatory to some active duty; and for such 
ends was faithfully done. The esthetic nature was 
developed in him as the product of well-balanced in- 
tellectual and moral faculties, and of a love of thorough- 
ness and order, rather than from any special proclivity 
or any direct culture. 

Mr. Stone was happy in having naturally a cheerful 
disposition. He detighted to unbend in sprightly social 
converse. His laugh was a hearty one. He never lost 
his relish for the sports in which during his boyhood he 
had engaged with so keen a zest as to divert him too 
much at that time from serious occupation. He enjoyed 
especially those games, whether active or sedentary, in 
which there is a competition in alertness and dexterity 
and energetic effort. He was skilful at the royal game 
of chess, and sat down to it for an occasional season 
of recreation even in the later years of his life. For 
his ordinary recreation, a good horse was what he most 
of all preferred; and few are more expert than he was 
in the control of a spirited animal, either in harness 
or under the saddle. There was no person with whom, 
on a drive, we should have felt more entirely safe with 
he reins in his hands. As to the manner of his death 
we cannot cease to wonder, or to suspect that there 
must have been circumstances connected with the acci- 
dent, which never have been, and never can be brought 
to light. ‘ 

As a preacher in the pulpit—the natural defects al- 
ready mentioned detracted from effectiveness in delivery; 
his modesty made him reluctant to be put forward, even 
occasionally, into any prominent position as a preacher; 
and, during the greater part of the time while he was 
principal at Hartford, it was his custom, with occa- 
sional exceptions, to conduct the religious services in the 
chapel of the institution in the afternoon of every Sun- 
day, thus leaving him seldom at liberty for any other 
preaching. He received ordination after his removal 
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to Columbus, and while there he ministered frequently for 
feeble parishes in the neighorhood, but was seldom in-- 
duced to enter the pulpit in the churches of the city, 
unless to supply an occasional vacancy, evincing in this 
both his modesty and his benevolence. Had he taken 
the ministry of the gospel for his exclusive vocation, we 
can hardly doubt that, with his sterling qualities of heart 
and intellect, and his energy applied to the overcoming 
of his defects of oratorical delivery, he would, ir that 
sphere, have been eminently useful and successful. 

As a writer, though Mr. Stone had no large oppor- 
tunities for cultivation in the way of practice, the 
readers of the Annals do not need to be told that 
his productions are marked by vigor and orderly 
sequence of thought, and by correctness of taste, clear- 
ness, aptness and force of expression and harmony of 
structnre. That, upon a suitable occasion, he could 
write in a style of finished and impressive eloquence, 
was made evident in the Address delivered at the Ohio 
Institution in February, 1869, and published in the 
Annals for April, of that year. 

This record of the life of our friend would be in- 
complete without some reference to a severe domestic 
affliction which fell to his lot when in Ohio. A daugh- 
ter, in the fresh bloom of childhood, who had already 
developed a character of rare loveliness and unusual 
promise, was accidentally and fatally hurt by the revolv- 
ing beam of a horse-power with which she and her play- 
mates were amusing themselves, and, after a few hours 
of suffering, closed her eyes in death. The loss 
was hard to bear, and under such circumstances was 
peculiarly distressing; but was endured with the resig- 
nation and fortitude of a devout Christian and a trust- 
ing believer. Two years later, another daughter, at the 
age of six years, fell a victim to typhoid fever. 

We are happy to be able to add the following sketch 
of that part of Mr. Stone’s life which he passed in 
Ohio, furnished, at our request, by S. M. Smith, M. D., 
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a professor in the Medical College at Columbus, at 
‘ present the physician to the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, and a gentleman who has always taken a 
warm and active interest in its concerns. We had 
already penned what precedes, when Dr. oudti's com- 
munication came to hand. 
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“The sudden termination of the briet yet eminent 
career of Mr. Cary as the chief executive officer of this 
institution, which occurred Aug. 7, 1852, gave especial 
interest and importance to the selection of his successor. 
A careful consideration of the demands of the institution 
and the qualifications of the various candidates available 
resulted in the unanimous choice by the board of 
trustees of Mr. Stone. 

“His administration, extending through eleven years, 
was characterized, every act of it, by ability, skill, dis- 
eretion, fidelity and courage. At his coming he gathered 
up the loose ends of disorder and confusion among the 
pupils and infused throughout the official corps a spirit 
of cheerful co-operative industry. His acute observation 
quickly discerned the defects or blemishes of every situa- 
tion, and his experienced judgment as quickly furnished 
the ready hand with the proper corrective. The purity, 
vigor and elevation of his character drew to him the 
unquestioned respect of his associates as well as the 
veneration of his pupils. While possessing a gentleness 
and tenderness leading him to sympathize easily with 
the lowly, he uniformly won the acquiescence of the 
strong and subdued the will of the stubborn by his own 
superior force of mind and purpose. 

“Upon his arrival here, true to his conscientious re- 
gard for the interests of the deaf and dumb, he promptly 
took up the well-nigh thankless task of urging upon the 
public the necessity of enlarged accommodations for the 
institution. All the honorable influences of argument, 
persuasion and personal solicitation he persistently and 
earnestly applied year by year. Often bafiled, once in 
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the very moment of success, he acknowledged no dis- 
couragement, but resumed the cause with the enthusiasm 
of a fresh enterprise. The present unequalled structure 
for the education of the mute youth of Ohio owes its 
existence, more than to any other cause, to his influence, 
fruitful still, years after his removal from the State. 

“His relations to the community were those of the 
cultivated gentleman, the honorable citizen and _ the 
working Christian. An apparent sternness of character 
disappeared upon any call for a gentler expression of 
feeling. It was his lot to share in the common triais 
and bereavements of life. When the shadow of death 
beclouded a clear sky, and from the midst of family 
happiness and security a dear little one, under circum- 
stances of unusual agony, was called to her rest, his 
supporting trust endured the bitterness with a gentle 
submission that revealed the deeper currents of his heart 
and character. 

“When, two years ago, a thousand of the immediate 


patrons, supporters and controllers of the institution as- 
sembled to open formally with suitable services the 
building just completed, all eyes turned to Mr. Stone 
for words suggested by the ‘occasion and worthy of it. 
And, in August last, when the graduates and officers 
of the institution gathered for re-union services, every 
hand indicated Mr. Stone as their chief executive officer 


once more. 

“The » ws of his death shocked this community as 
only th loss of a iellow-citizen could. His name and 
fame are written upon the memory and enshrined in 
the hearts of the citizens of Ohio, and their enduring 
memorial is found in the character which he enstamped 
upon the policy of the institution to which his profes- 
sional labors and personal sympathies were so entirely 
devoted for a period so prolonged.” 


It is but a short time since many of us whe were 
his fellow-workers in the education of the deaf and 
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dumb, were present with Mr. Stone in the convention 
at Indianapolis, where he won unanimous approbation 
and added to the esteem with which he had before 
been regarded, by the dignity and urbanity, and, we may 
add, the modesty, with which he discharged the duties of 
his position as president of the convention. His few, 
simple, heartfelt words at the close of the proceedings 
were characteristic of the man. 

Though the end of his life came suddenly, and before 
his capacity for active service was sensibly abated, yet 
he had filled up the full measure of the work of a 
life-time. His active disposition and habits might have 
made rest on earth uncongenial, had his life been pro- 
longed. He has found his rest in another world. Lest 
we call it; and so it is to be regarded, viewing it as 
a release from the burdens, the vexations and _ trials 
which weigh upon the happiest of human activities; but 
otherwise we are to regard it as a promotion to a 
higher and nobler sphere of action, of wholly cheerful 
the reward of him who on earth 


and joyous activity, 


proves himself, as did our departed friend, a good 
and faithful servant. 


The Annals—The present number of the Annals, like the 
last, exceeds the usual size of this periodical hy several pages 
A large amount of miscellaneous and other matter pre- 
pared for this issue has been crowded out, and will appear 
in the July number. The printer promises that the 
Annals shall appear more punctually in the future.— 
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